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When Should a Child 
Be Committed? 


THomas D. GILL 
Judge, State Juvenile Court, Hartford, Connecticut 


NEVITABLY, an active juvenile 
de judge will be called upon 
with great frequency to consider the 
commitment of boys and girls to cor- 
rrectional institutions. Inevitably, too, 
no matter how lengthy his tenure of 
office, he will experience on each such 
occasion some resurgence of the mis- 
givings which played so vivid a part 
fn his first commitment. To some 
mall degree, this is his reassurance, 
however trying, that he has not be- 
loome a victim of judicial megalo- 
Pmania, that the humaneness and hum- 
ibleness of spirit so essential to his ad- 
ministration of justice have survived 
Pboth the numbing impact of long ex- 
posure to human shortcomings and 
fhe creeping arrogance so often im- 
plicit in unlimited authority. This 
)quickening of anxiety and compassion 


has not grown callous td the immense 
impcrtaace of thé decision involved 
in abricging’ the most furdameéhtal 
and perhaps the ‘dearest ef ail ‘human 
rights, the union between child and 
parent. 

The judge’s emotions, then, may 
well play a legitimate part in prop- 
erly focusing for him the implications 
of his decision and perhaps to some 
degree may guide him in the manner 
in which he interprets that decision, 
but they must never become its chief 
concomitants. An emotionless judge 
will find it difficult to serve his office 
well—an emotional judge, impossible. 


Visceral Thinking 


Pity honors, even as anger discred- 
its, its possessor, but both will and 
do betray the judge’s efforts to protect 
the community and serve its youth. 
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The blurred lens of pity can distort 
the fact that to place a youngster 
back in exactly the same circum- 
stances which have repeatedly defeated 
him without either modifying the 
circumstances themselves or improv- 
ing his ability to cope with them is 
neither kind nor understanding. Actu- 
ally, it is hypocritical, for the judge 
is exacting from this youngster what 
he already knows he is incapable of 
giving. Although the child and his 
parents may be grateful for what 
seems to them a new opportunity, the 
jadge knows the essential injustice of 
demanding the impossible of the 
child. He has granted the child and 
his family a lightning flash of happi- 
ness at a price which no one can 
accurately calculate, save that it will 
be beyond the youngster’s ability to 
pay. Eventually, bearing additional 
scars from his new and needless en- 
counters with an intolerable situation, 
and” ivith @ deepened sense of his own 
failure; shi ‘youngster will return for 
the judgment’ that’ shoyid have ; taken 
pldde béfote. s+. 

The fatt ‘that saigr « ert ifcignation 
should not intrude therelves into 
judicial deliberations does not, on 
occasion, prevent them from appear- 
ing, sometimes under circumstances so 
convincing and plausible that the 
judge can successfully rationalize that 
they played no part in his conclu- 
sions whatsoever. So often, as these 
circumstances facilely arrange them- 
selves in the judge’s mind, he is not 
in any sense getting back at the arro- 
gant, indifferent youth who sits be- 
fore him. He is merely teaching this 
young man that the realities of life 
include respect for the representatives 
of authority; it is, therefore, authority 
that is being upheld when such a 
boy is committed, rather than the 
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wounded feelings of the judge. If the 
disposition so ordered seems inconsist- 
ent with all the prehearing investi- 
gative facts concerning the child’s 
character and needs, it is naturally a 
tribute to the greater perspicacity of 
the judge that the errors of the report 
were discovered in time. 

It may be true, as Bertrand Russell 
once stated, that “We never feel so 
good as when we are punishing some- 
one,” but the judge’s judicial well- 
being cannot be built on the costly 
ingredient of anger; commitments so 
made inevitably leave to a perhaps 
applauding and impressed community 
a legacy of hostility and multiplying 
troubles. Authority, dependent as it is 
for its success upon lack of animus, 
cannot afford the crippling handicap 
of angry words. 

Once freed from visceral thinking, 
a judge has no need to wander in a 
judicial wilderness when confronted 
with the all-important question of 
whether in a given situation a com- 
mitment is a necessary and positive 
step. If the court over which he pre- 
sides is a juvenile court in more than 
name only—that is, if its philosophy 
of individualizing the child is imple- 
mented by the skilled staff necessary 
to diagnose and treat children—he 
will have at his command informa- 
tion and resources which will make 
the answer to his query the scientific, 
objective solution it deserves to be. 

In this article, four principles which 
appear to be inescapably a part of 
a decision involving commitment are 
considered. Implicit, of course, in 
such consideration, is the key assump- 
tion that the right of the court to 
make any disposition whatsoever has 
first been properly established by pro- 
cedures completely consonant with 
due process of law. 
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WHEN SHouLD A Cuitp Be CommiITTED? 3 


1. The Youth’s Pattern of 
Behavior as Exemplifying 
His Needs 


It would be idle to pretend that 
the overt act which brings a child to 
the juvenile court is of no particular 
significance in arriving at the nature 
of his disposition. Clearly, the overt 
act is important in the sense that it 
generally colors the attitude of the 
child and his parents toward the in- 
tervention of the court, even as it so 
often conditions and affects the re- 
action of the community toward the 
child. Yet the key to individualiza- 
tion is that the overt act must not 
become the sole determinant of the 
disposition. The judge must be able 
to distinguish between what the child 
has done which necessitated his re- 
ferral and his overall pattern of be- 
havior, of which the specific act in 
question may or may not be an in- 
tegral part. Only when a judge has 
trained himself to think in terms of 
this pattern will he be able to benefit 
fully from the skilled services which 
have been attached to his court and 
send to training schools and correc- 
tional institutions the type of young- 
ster who may really benefit from their 
programs in the sense that they will 
find there some help for their par- 
ticular needs and problems. 

It is easy to oversimplify in deal- 
ing with the various types of delin- 
quent behavior, but it is also possible 
to become so involved in the numer- 
ous refinements of conduct of de- 
linquent children as to make it vir- 
tually impossible to arrive at reason- 
able and workable methods of classi- 
fication. Probably no more forthright 
or common sense yardstick has been 
evolved for the practicing judge than 
that which may be fashioned from 
the Cambridge-Somerville studies on 


delinquency,! a yardstick which in 
its essence requires that each case be 
analyzed in terms of three essential 
criteria: 

1. The frequency of antisocial be- 
havior. 

2. The seriousness of that behavior. 

3. The child’s attitude toward his 
actions, adults, and adult authority. 

If a child persists in delinquent ac- 
tivity despite such assistance as the 
court can bring into his life through 
skilled supportive help, if these acts 
are intrinsically serious—measured by 
the degree to which they affect the 
rights of other people and conse- 
quently the attitude of these selfsame 
people toward the child, and if the 
child’s attitude toward adult author- 
ity is one of continuing defiance or 
resistance, it can be assumed that 
here is a child who is advertising his 
inability to handle community re- 
sponsibility. 

“ONE-SHOT” OR ESTABLISHED 
DELINQUENCY? 


This yardstick advances the judicial 
process one important step by mak- 
ing evident the difference between 
such a child and the casual “one-shot” 
delinquent who has blundered into 
trouble through his friends of the 
moment, the restlessness engendered 
by boredom, the familiar teen-age 
need for status and recognition, or 
other reasons divorced from deep- 
seated personality and environmental 
factors. When, however, it has been 
determined that this “established” de- 
linquent cannot be assisted through 
the normal processes of probation 
because his areas of failure in the 


1Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, An 


Experiment in the Prevention of Delin- 
quency: The Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1951. 
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home, school, and community sub- 
stantially outnumber those of his suc- 
cess, there still remains for determin- 
ation the all-important question of 
how the additional structure so ob- 
viously required can best be obtained. 


INNER PRESSURES 

To answer this question, it is neces- 
sary to know whether the child whose 
pattern of activity presents him as 
an “established” delinquent has ar- 
rived at this pattern through inner 
conflicts or emotional disturbance, or 
because of environmental or socio- 
logical pressures which have both 
taught and nurtured his delinquent 
behavior. 

Representative of one of these two 
extremes of delinquent behavior is 
the emotionally upset child whose 
community difficulties stem from in- 
ner tensions generated by destructive 
personal relationships, usually within 
his own family circle. This is the child 
who presents basic problems of un- 
derstanding,and with whom no one 
usually has any effective or helpful 
relationship. Generally, he is a child 
who operates on impulse, is quickly 
changeable in mood, and cannot re- 
concile the wish to remain at home 
with a craving for excitement as the 
principal satisfaction of living. 

For such troubled children, whip- 
sawed by their emotions, the assets 
of the training school must generally 
fall short of positive help since the 
program presumes an ability to re- 
late and persevere quite beyond the 
capacity of children as disturbed as 
these. They belong, whenever pos- 
sible, in special treatment centers that 
can offer them the cushioned care, 
the carefully tailored routine, that 
their explosive personalities require. 
The judge has a responsibility to 
recognize and point out the funda- 
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mental differences in the patterns of 
this emotional delinquent and _ his 
social counterpart who will be pres. 
ently discussed, and to crusade for 
facilities which will have a realistic 
chance of rehabilitating the former 
group rather than burdening the 
training schools with the frustrating 
and generally hopeless situations 
which stem from misplacement. 


OUTER PRESSURES 


As contrasted with these emotion- 
ally upset children whose problems 
prove particularly challenging to 
judges because so many of them have 
not yet reached their teen years, there 
is the so-called “social” delinquent, 
generally a_ pseudo-sophisticated, 
somewhat aggressive adolescent living 
in or near the marginal areas of his 
community who either does not know 
or cannot recognize basic normal 
standards of behavior. This is the 
type of youngster who is generally as- 
sociated in the public mind with the 
word “delinquent” and who, if he has 
taken on the pattern of the “estab- 
lished” delinquent, can be aided and 
helped by a training school. He is 
the child who has become thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the street corner 
point of view toward authority and 
restrictions, the child whose loyalty 
to friends has won out over loyalty 
to family, but who still has recog- 
nizable vestiges of fondness for his 
parents, is still approachable by adults 
not manifestly authoritative by pro- 
fession, and possesses an essentially 
undamaged personality which is cap- 
able of learning the right as it has 
already absorbed the wrong. Gener- 
ally, this type of youngster has not 
been short-changed in terms of affec- 
tion by his parents—whose inade- 
quacies have more often manifested 
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WHEN SHOULD A CHILD BE ComMmMITTED? 5 


themselves in the form of unsatisfac- 
tory and inconsistent guidance and 
direction. 

This boy can be aided by the mod- 
ern correctional school, although in 
the community he is temporarily un- 
able to assume responsibility for him- 
self through a complete loss of direc- 
tion and blind adherence to curb- 
stone standards; because of this, he 
requires protection from the situa- 
tions his own inadequacies create. In 
essence, his personality permits of re- 
training. 


RETRAINING THE SOCIAL DELINQUENT 


Among the reasons sustaining hope 
of a positive result, these might be 
noted: 

In the training school it is often 
possible to give this poorly socialized 
child a taste of some of the rewards 
of acceptable behavior, the accolades 
that accompany success to which, of 
course, he was obliged to remain a 
stranger in the community since his 
activities there have consistently 
brought him condemnation instead of 
approval. The social delinquent has 
not been able to face up to the neces- 
sity of adapting himself to the rights 
of his fellow man, but in the per- 
sistent face-to-face relationships of the 
training school, there are real pres- 
sures upon the child to learn means 
of getting on with and respecting the 
tights of others, both adults and chil- 
dren; indeed the essential security of 
his day-to-day routines depend upon 
his doing so since he is denied the 
protective anonymity which he relied 
on as a member of the community. 
For normal socialization of a child 
and the development of an adequate 
conscience, there should be in his en- 
vironment a relatively stable adult 
figure who can give him comradeship 


and understanding and serve as a pat- 
tern for his behavior. In his com- 
munity living, the established ‘“‘social” 
delinquent denied himself, or to some 
degree was denied, proper teachers, 
but within the school such denial is 
difficult. From involuntary exposure 
to a number of adequate adults, there 
is real hope for change. 

Subject to the considerations dis- 
cussed in principles 3 and 4 below, 
the established “social” delinquent 
who has not responded to community 
treatment can be properly considered 
for a training school with real hope 
for favorable results if the school is 
genuinely dedicated to and capable 
of carrying out a rehabilitative pro- 


gram. 
WITHOUT FACILITIES, WHAT? 


For the unhappy judge who can 
expect virtually no help in determin- 
ing the basic pattern of the child’s 
behavior because of his court’s lack 
of a trained staff, for the unfortunate 
jurist who knows that his state train- 
ing school represents naked deten- 
tion and nothing better, even perhaps 
something worse, there can be but 
one governing principle: to resolve 
every uncertainty in favor of the child 
and his home; to commit solely on 
the basis of unmistakable need for 
community protection. Lacking on 
the one hand the facts essential to 
accurate diagnosis and denied on the 
other a good training program for 
delinquents, the judge dares not as- 
sume that any beneficial results can 
accrue from his action save the pro- 
tection of the community which en- 
forced segregation guarantees. This 
does not minimize the importance 
which should be attached to this 
primary court responsibility, but 
makes certain that the inherent rea- 
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sons underlying the decision to com- 
mit are understood by all, including 
the judge. 

Even the contention that a com- 
mitment will have a deterrent effect 
on other children is highly suspect. 
Unfortunately, the confirmed delin- 
quents who are, of course, the pro- 
spective candidates for commitment, 
whether their difficulties be social or 
emotional, remain blindly satisfied 
with their established patterns of ac- 
tivity, quite impervious to arguments 
and facts directed toward behavior 
changes. These delinquents, either 
mesmerized by group example or im- 
prisoned by their own emotions, are 
dedicated to the maxim, “It can’t 
happen to me.” On the other hand, 
the children capable of absorbing the 
logic of the situation do not particu- 
larly need this type of teaching since 
they would never, in any event, be- 
come candidates for commitment. As 
to the one group, then, it becomes 
a lesson wasted; as to the other, a 
superfluous demonstration of the ob- 
vious. 

How long such a judge and the com- 
munity he serves must deny them- 
selves the hope of truly helping chil- 
dren would depend on how long it 
takes to demonstrate to the citizens 
concerned that there is no magic, per 
se, in the Juvenile Court Act. Indeed, 
in some respects it is far more danger- 
ous than no act at all, inducing as 
it easily may a sense of complacency 
concerning a program which, in fact, 
has never emerged from the statute 
books. 


2. The Protection of the 
Community 


A judge of the juvenile court is in 
no sense negating the spirit of the 
law under which he operates by forth- 
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rightly acknowledging his duty at all 
times to protect the well-being of the 
citizens he serves. On the contrary, 
it is his responsibility to see to it that 
help and treatment for delinquent 
children shall be brought to them in 
a manner and under conditions con- 
sistent with the collective security. 

Because the vast majority of chil- 
dren coming before the juvenile court 
are not seriously damaged in_per- 
sonality or irrevocably committed to 
the satisfaction of primary needs 
through antisocial behavior, the judge 
who is fortunate enough to be com- 
plemented by an adequately trained 
and supervised probation staff can 
be quite certain that in a very heavy 
majority of his cases probation will 
bring to the child concerned the “care, 
guidance, and discipline” he requires 
while insuring reasonable protection 
for the community. 

There are those, however, who as- 
sume the community is in danger 
the moment “help,” “treatment,” and 
“probation” are mentioned; as they 
would have it, these terms are synony- 
mous with the toleration of lawless 
conduct. 

In time, there will be few to dissent 
concerning the essential wisdom of 
a method which preserves and utilizes 
the child’s existing strength as the 
point from which to attack his weak- 
nesses. Until, however, it has become 
accepted that it is illogical and un- 
necessary to resort to the uncertain- 
ties and dangers inherent in the total 
rebuilding job (which is commitment) 
when the remodeling afforded by pro- 
bation can achieve the same end with 
far less risk, such criticism will con- 
tinue. The informed judge will at- 
tempt to meet it forthrightly, not by 
equivocating concerning the efficacy 
of probation. 
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This particular statement as to the 
desirability of probation in a chil- 
dren’s court seems worthy of reitera- 
tion here because of the dangers of 
distortion and overemphasis inherent 
in an article attempting to evaluate 
the reasons which make commitment 
the proper course in certain cases. 

With the total picture thus in focus, 
it can now be stated that there are 
unquestionably cases where due con- 
sideration for the well-being of the 
community unmistakably requires 
that any help rendered the child shall 
be in a protective setting such as is 
typified by the training school. For- 
tunately, since one of the hallmarks 
of the “established” delinquent is or- 
dinarily the demonstrated seriousness 
of his conduct as measured by its 
impact on the community, it is true 
that in many cases the needs of the 
delinquent and of the community 
complement rather than oppose each 
other. The same pattern which has 
posed a real threat to the peace and 
well-being of the community has like- 
wise destroyed the child’s ability to 
function within the natural orbit of 
his home, school, and neighborhood, 
and gives emphasis to his need for 
change. Thus, whichever approach is 
riven the greater emphasis, whether 
ihe court gives expression to its con- 
crn for the child or the community, 
the indicated treatment remains the 
ame—the need for restricted and 
tructured living. 


SELF-DAMAGING DELINQUENCY 


There is a group of cases, however, 
with which every judge is familiar. 
These children have a long history 
of rebellion against authority, but 
their pattern of conduct does not 
pose the obvious threat to the collec- 
tive security generally implicit in the 
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more common offenses against person 
and property. Youngsters in conflict 
with home or school authority (run- 
ning away, truancy, improper friends 
and routines) are not generally so 
inherently dangerous to the commun- 
ity as to necessitate protective action 
for civic reasons alone. They can be 
and need to be judged against the 
particular intent of the governing de- 
linquency statute. In almost every 
state, as in the Standard Juvenile 
Court Act, this was designed to and 
does bring before the court not only 
children who have done what, if com- 
mitted by adults, would be considered 
criminal in nature, but also those 
whose behavior is prejudicial to thejicn 
own present and future well-being. 
These children, basically in conflict 
with themselves rather than with their 
neighbors, have been brought within 
the court’s jurisdiction because they 
need help with conduct both self- 
damaging and socially unacceptable, 
not because the community stands in 
jeopardy from their acts. Knowing 
this, the judge will be particularly 
insistent that persuasive facts be ad- 
duced to show how conduct primarily 
self-destructive and noncriminal in 
nature challenges community safety. 
This approach will encounter its 
greatest difficulty in the cases emanat- 
ing from the public schools. As the 
American Dream of Education for All 
has expanded, it has asked educators 
to carry more and more children fur- 
ther and further along the highway 
of compulsory education without pro- 
viding adequate exits for those in- 
tellectually and temperamentally ill- 
suited to the journey. Unable to pro- 
vide the educational experience that 
the Dream in its present form de- 
mands, denied the right to grant to 
some faltering misfits the realistic suc- 
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cor of selected work experience, these 
harassed trustees of our state’s edu- 
cational ambitions turn to the court 
for deliverance from their problems. 
Because too often it is the only exit, 
the schools are compelled to try to 
squeeze through it many children 
that they and the courts know do 
not belong there. 

As the guardian of this exit, the 
judge must see to it that the fault 
does not lie more in the demand 
than in the response. Some educa- 
tional systems do not distinguish be- 
tween a situation where a normal 
pupil has unreasonably and _persist- 
ently revolted against equitable scho- 

aea tic requirements and one where the 

fault lies more in unrealistic educa- 
tional goals than in the bewildered 
student’s shortcomings. In the first 
situation, due regard for the total 
well-being of the school should con- 
ceivably make commitment the proper 
course, for an ability to so conform 
is an essential prerequisite of citizen- 
ship in any group situation. In the 
latter case, justice to the child strug- 
gling beyond his educational depth 
would deny the school the relief that 
institutionalization might offer. 

The judge should encourage school 
personnel to face and understand, as 
he must, the far-reaching implications 
of his decision for the child, which 
goes beyond the emergencies of to- 
day to the consequences of tomorrow. 
He should share with them what is 
the essence of the court’s position, that 
there is often a wide divergence be- 
tween what is theoretically and sci- 
entifically so and what is practically 
and humanely so, and that placement 
is never justified simply because 
children can physically be better pro- 
vided for and more wisely treated 
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as wards of the state. There are 
numerous cases where quite obviously 
the children’s physical and educa- 
tional needs would be better served 
outside their own home, but the 
state’s power to challenge parental 
rights rests not on parents’ failure to 
insure to their children a maximum 
of care, but upon their inability to 
provide the minimum. 

There remains that most pitiful 
group of children who are committed 
with only the smallest likelihood that 
they personally will gain more than 
such benefits as accrue to them by 
virtue of being freed from some of 
the irritations of home, school, and 
neighbors which have perhaps served 
to ignite their volatile temperaments, 
or through being temporarily spared 
the continued condemnation which 
is the inevitable by-product of their 
anticommunity actions. These chil- 
dren are so placed by the judge be- 
cause their activities have definitely 
hurt the community and there is 
“nothing else to do” which will in- 
sure an end to their damaging be- 
havior—behavior of such danger as 
fire setting, unpredictable sex activ- 
ity, and senseless property destruc- 
tion. These are the children already 
referred to whose prolonged and firm- 
ly fixed patterns of delinquency stem 
from inner tensions quite beyond the 
reach of the present design of most 
training school programs. Regretfully, 
such commitments must and do take 
place in every jurisdiction because 
the treatment facilities, public and 
private, capable of meeting the chal- 
lenge of this unhappy group are rarely 
available for more than a fraction of 
the group concerned. The judge can 
only assure himself that all conceiv- 
able possibilities for realistic help 
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have been canvassed before he utilizes 
what is generally restraint without 
cure. 


3. Timing and Interpretation as 
Prerequisites of Commitment 


Human nature being what it is, the 
parties most directly affected by com- 
mitment—the child and his parents— 
are inevitably the last to accept it as 
a necessary, proper, and conceivably 
helpful answer to the challenge of 
delinquent conduct. Yet, it would be 
thoroughly unwise to pretend that 
there is not at all times a direct corre- 
lation between the effectiveness of 
the correctional school’s work with a 
given child and the degree of under- 
standing and acquiescence obtained 
from the child and his family at the 
time of the commitment hearing. To 
a very considerable extent, the stage 
is set at this point for the ultimate 
success or failure of the institutional 
program to follow. Ideally, therefore. 
such acquiescence and understanding 
must be an avowed objective of every 
commitment, no less candidly sought 
for in each instance because in some 
it will lie beyond judicial reach. 

It is unfortunately true that the 
so-called “right moment” to commit 
is never granted a judge in a situa- 
tion which finds the child so thor- 
oughly alienated from his community 
by nature of his action as to permit 
of no other course, even though he 
be legally a first offender. Yet, be- 
neath the panic of such a child and 
his parents, sometimes hidden by the 
surface resistance and noncooperation 
it so often engenders, lies real need 
for the reassurance that all is not 
actually lost, reassurance that the child 
is going to receive help and not pun- 
ishment. 


Every commitment hearing, there- 
fore, is a judge’s opportunity to sal- 
vage from an almost completely nega- 
tive situation the seeds of positive 
action. A_ perfunctory order can 
crystallize despair; a humane explana- 
tion and interpretation can turn hos- 
tility to hope. Even where emotional 
confusion temporarily strips the lis- 
teners of their ability to comprehend 
the import of the spoken word, they 
will subsequently recall the consider- 
ation of the judge’s manner, the sin- 
cerity of his interest, and the patience 
of his approach. These, far more than 
naked authority, are the prerequisites 
of a successful commitment hearing. 

Unlike those situations in which 
the judge has little legal choice or 
none at all, there are many others 
where circumstances permit the court 
to select or reject commitment at a 
given time. In most, if not all of these, 
the child’s and parents’ acceptance 
should be a major—conceivably the 
controlling—determinant. Children 
whose persistent if not spectacular 
failures give unhappy augury of things 
to come might well warrant commit- 
ment at the earliest stage of their 
court contact to spare them the social 
and emotional scars that further com- 
munity living will inevitably entail. 
Kindness to some of these children, 
as I have emphasized above, dictates 
that there be a forthright ending to 
their hapless struggle. But if they 
have not fully digested the inherent 
helplessness of their situations, if they 
and their parents wish to persist 
against the overpowering odds, and 
if the subsequent events can be so 
structured by the court as to reason- 
ably insure recognition by them of 
their defeat upon the occasion of the 
next failure, there can properly be 
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a postponement of the inevitable 
placement plan. It is unquestionably 
correct that some children need to 
get sicker before they can hope to get 
better. 

Among such cases, judges will rec- 
ognize boys and girls who, enveloped 
and smothered by unreasoning pa- 
rental protection, have been denied 
an opportunity to measure their con- 
duct against reality. They need a 
chance for such an introduction be- 
fore commitment. 


4. Realistic Classification 

One of the persuasive arguments 
advanced on behalf of Youth Author- 
ity laws is the acknowledged need for 
proper study and classification of 
youthful offenders so that their re- 
habilitation may be undertaken at 
institutions where appropriate facili- 
ties geared to their actual needs exist. 
No less obligatory for the successful 
operation of a children’s court and 
no less a part of its reason for being 
and its history is the scientific study 
of the child and an ensuing willing- 
ness on the part of the judge to utilize 
basic classification data. Criticism can 
properly attach to a court which 
shows little interest in whether the 
child brought before it is psychotic, 
feeble-minded, or otherwise so organ- 
ically damaged as to make his presence 
in a correctional school a perversion 
of all the principles which presum- 
ably structure the court. 


No HuMAN LOTTERY 


Even if the community fallaciously 
assumes the correct thing is being 
done for the rehabilitation of the 
child, the judge knows the unpleasant 
actualities; he knows not only that 
the child is being denied proper as- 
sistance, but that the school con- 
cerned, unreasonably harassed by the 
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crippling burden of such a misplace- 
ment, is being seriously impeded in 
its efforts for those who really belong 
there. If a judge lacks the tools for 
proper study, then, as has been stated, 
he should make it understood that 
the court cannot properly protect the 
community until it knows the physi- 
cal and mental make-up of the chil- 
dren it is dealing with. Too often, 
the demand for clinical service has 
emphasized its value to the individu- 
als served rather than the patent fact 
that complete community protection 
and intelligent use of existing com- 
munity resources must be predicated 
on the creation and employment of 
such service. Those who doubt the 
need for the study of human be- 
havior, who regard it as an expensive 
“frill,” should not be permitted to 
forget that if the individual gains 
through an objective scientific evalua- 
tion of his ability to function in 
society, so too does society itself 
necessarily find far more realistic pro- 
tection. 

A judge, if any there be, who fatal- 
istically accepts the nonexistence of 
such service or who phlegmatically 
condones the absence of facilities for 
feeble-minded or psychotic children 
by committing them without protest 
to a correctional school, has done 
his office, the child, and the com- 
munity a great disservice. He will, of 
course, find that no institution actual- 
ly wants these signally unfortunate 
children. Doors are not readily opened 
to the dispiriting pattern presented 
by the union of organic handicaps 
with delinquent conduct. Yet, it is 
his responsibility to see to it that 
such children are sent where their 
primary problems can be adequately 
dealt with—if it is retardation, then 
in a school for the feeble-minded; 
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if psychosis, then in a hospital for 
those so afflicted. 

When a juvenile court is unequivo- 
cally ready to individualize treatment 
of the child, it is automatically dedi- 
cating itself to the principles of classi- 
fication, to the philosophy of matching 
the need with the treatment facility, 
an approach which has been basic to 
the operation of leading children’s 
courts for many years before it was 
rediscovered with the creation of the 
Youth Authority acts. When the court 
is unable or unwilling to so indi- 
vidualize, its commitment policies can 
take on the hit-or-miss attributes of 
a human lottery. 


The Limits of Precedent 


The juvenile court deals in human 
situations. These situations, charac- 
terized as they are by an infinite num- 
ber of shadings and circumstances, do 
not lend themselves easily to definite 
rules. Even what has been set down 
here may seem to many presumptu- 
ously definitive. It was this convic- 


tion that prompted Judge Cardozo, 
in speaking of the duties of a juvenile 
court judge, to say: “He has to de- 
cide human questions which cannot 
be settled merely by citing old pre- 
cedents. You cannot chart the future 
of a boy or girl or family by repeating 
what a learned judge said in a cele- 
brated case.” Therefore, though a 
judge of a juvenile court may turn 
with some assurance to the statutes 
and case law of his state for the answer 
to his inquiries concerning jurisdic- 
tion or procedure, he soon discovers 
that the cumulative wisdom of the law 
stops just where the area of his great- 
est responsibility and decision begins. 
With the certain knowledge that this 
vast treasury of legal learning can 
avail him little, he must, for his own 
peace of mind, turn to and make 
welcome in his court the sciences of 
human behavior. For only out of their 
partnership with the law can come 
the principles of disposition which 
will truly serve justice in a children’s 
court. 
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A Review of Recent Developments 
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PPROXIMATELY 350 institu- 
A tions in the United States serve 
adjudicated delinquent children. This 
number includes the federal training 
school, 125 state training schools (60 
for boys, 51 for girls, and 14 coedu- 
cational), about 35 county or city 
training schools, 11 state reception 
and diagnostic centers, 42 forestry 
camps, and about 135 training schools 
under private auspices! It is esti- 
mated that on any one day the pub- 
lic institutions have 30,000 delinquent 
children and 12,500 employees,? and 
that the private training schools have 
10,000 children and 4,000 staff mem- 
bers. In 1956 the national average per 
capita cost was approximately $1,850 
a year in the public training schools 
alone. At least $56,000,000 of public 
funds is being spent annually for op- 
erational costs only, excluding capital 
expenditures for improvements and 
new facilities; the private institutions 
have an annual expenditure of about 
$20,000,000. Any way you look at it, 
caring for delinquent children in in- 
stitutions has become “big business.” 


1Estimated from data used by the USS. 
Bureau of the Census in its 1950 Census of 
Institutions. 

*In 1953, there was, as a national average, 
a ratio of one full-time employee (including 
administrative, professional, and operational 
staff) to 2.4 children. 


Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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These institutions are attempting to 
provide services that are among the 
most difficult to administer of any 
in the entire child welfare field. Their 
unique role is complicated by varia- 
tions in ages of the groups served, 
locations of the schools, qualifications 
of personnel, physical facilities, and 
their organizational structure. Even 
more basic differences are found in 
the behavioral and delinquency pat- 
terns of the children, philosophies and 
concepts of treatment upon which the 
programs are based, community re- 
sources, and public understanding, 
support, and expectations. 

Most people working in the field 
of juvenile delinquency believe that 
the training school program should 
provide the delinquent child with re- 
educative treatment geared to the de- 
velopment of a healthy personality 
and his successful return to society. 
They believe that through a new ex- 
perience in community living the de- 
linquent child can be led to realize 
that life holds many satisfactions for 
him which he can achieve by follow- 
ing socially accepted modes of be- 
havior—not “because he must, but be- 
cause he may.” 


*“A few administrators see the training 
school primarily as a custodial agency, with 
treatment secondary. A few regard its basic 
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Despite their complex functions, 
our training schools are swinging 
slowly but surely into well-balanced 
treatment-oriented programs and away 
from programs which serve primarily 
as a means of maintaining custody. 
Practically all training school children 
need a chance to develop and mature 
free from the warping influences in 
their homes or communities and to 
learn anew the values of, respect for, 
and experience in democratic living. 
Some may especially require remedial 
educational help; others, a period of 
controlled training. Some may need 
intensive clinical therapy; others, the 
experience of establishing a positive 
identification with a particular staff 
member; still others, relief from the 
demands of close personal relation- 
ships. Many need to acquire voca- 
tional skills to fit them for later live- 
lihoods; many simply have to learn 
“to play by the rules.” 

Programs to meet these needs re- 
quire the selective use of experiences 
in group living; educational and vo- 
cational training; religious influences; 
recreational activities; constructive 
contacts in the outside community; 
and psychiatric, psychological, health, 
and social services. These facts not 
only emphasize the importance of 
flexibility in the training school pro- 


function as educational and see the process 
of correction and rehabilitation as an edu- 
cative process. But leading thinkers in the 
field believe that the main purpose of insti- 
tutional placement today is treatment and 
that training schools must be _ essentially 
treatment institutions with an integrated pro- 
fessional service, wherein the disciplines of 
education, casework, group work, psychology, 
psychiatry, medicine, nursing, vocational re- 
habilitation, and religion all play an impor- 
tant role.” Institutions Serving Delinquent 
Children—Guides and Goals, Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication 360, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1957, p. 2. 


gram, but also suggest that each aspect 
of that program is a part of the treat- 
ment approach. 

A treatment program cannot be 
carried out by any one particular 
discipline alone; it requires more than 
clinical services alone, or academic 
and vocational training alone, or cus- 
todial care alone. Each staff member 
is a member of the treatment team. 
No person should be engaged for 
maintenance work, for example, with- 
out thought given to how he will in- 
fluence the social growth and develop- 
ment of the children. The mere fact 
that he is performing only mainte- 
nance operations does not mean that 
boys or girls may not identify them- 
selves with him. Indeed, he may rep- 
resent the only channel for reaching 
a particular child, for children fre- 
quently associate the work and skills 
performed by this group of employees 
with those performed by their own 
parents. 


Staff Development 


As schools recognize that each staff 
member is important as part of the 
treatment team, more attention is be- 
ing given to selection of personnel 
and staff development. Work in train- 
ing schools involves continuing guid- 
ance, direction, and staff training. The 
time-honored method of orienting 
new employees by the simple device 
of assigning them to work for a period 
of time with an experienced staff 
member is being broadened. Good job 
performance grows out of the em- 
ployee’s acceptance of certain concepts 
common to all staff. Time and effort 
are needed to teach this basic phi- 
losophy; one employee may in a very 
brief and limited contact undo the 
carefully planned work of many 
others. 
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Better supervision of personnel is 
being emphasized with the result that 
more administrative positions are be- 
ing added to training school staffs. 
Good supervision is time-consuming; 
it consists of much more than a job- 
checking process. Regular staff con- 
ferences help each employee to evalu- 
ate his own job performance and to 
gain understanding of the job and 
insight into his own reactions to its 
duties and responsibilities. 

Only by the systematic and con- 
tinuous use of various in-service train- 
ing and special educational tech- 
niques designed to acquaint the staff 
with their important responsibilities 
and the dynamics of human behavior 
can institutional personnel be helped 
to be more effective during the com- 
paratively short periods the children 
are in their charge. 

The use of training schools as field 
placements for graduate students in 
schools of social work has proven 
mutually beneficial. Schools of social 
work have also contributed by spon- 
soring institutes for training school 
personnel. 


Treatment Emphasis 

Clinical service in the training 
school has made considerable head- 
way. In some instances, this may be 
no more than a facade of psychiatry, 
psychology, and social work—window 
dressing good for the morale of the 
administration but too limited to help 
children resolve their basic conflicts. 
But these specialized services are be- 
coming more generally accepted, the 
specialists are being given more op- 
portunity to share in shaping the 
institution’s policies, and their philos- 
ophy and therapeutic approach are 
beginning to filter through from the 
superintendent’s office to the class- 
room and workshop and cottage. 
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Diagnosis without subsequent treat- 
ment is valueless; treatment not based 
on diagnosis is impossible. Clinically- 
trained personnel must be available 
to direct or put into action what is 
prescribed. Treatment of the delin- 
quent child depends upon what is 
known about him as well as upon the 
proper use of this knowledge. Our 
training schools today have a greater 
need for diagnostic study of each 
youngster, made either just prior to 
his commitment or shortly after his 
admission. Most training schools now 
have special staff committees whose 
function is to determine a treatment 
program for each child, review his 
progress periodically, relate his length 
of stay to his individual needs, and 
consider his readiness for placement. 

Group therapy or group counseling 
has been gaining general acceptance 
in a number of training schools. The 
use of the group to further the in- 
dividual’s understanding of his prob- 
lems and to motivate him toward 
self-improvement and self-perception 
is the main characteristic of group 
therapy. The group session is an ex- 
pediency in some institutions—where 
there is a shortage of professionally 
trained personnel, particularly case- 
workers—but there is no denying the 
therapeutic advantages of small dis- 
cussion groups, skillfully guided by 
qualified personnel. 

The increased emphasis on treat- 
ment also means more flexible educa- 
tional curricula with more concern 
about the remedial aspects of the aca- 
demic program, particularly for those 
children who will re-enroll in public 
schools. Adaptations of each child’s 
school work to a level at which he 
can achieve, increased prevocational 
try-out Opportunities, and special ar- 
rangements for some youngsters to 
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attend the public schools in nearby 
communities are becoming standard 
practices in more and more training 
schools. 


Public Relations 


Among other developments leading 
toward more realistic and flexible 
training and treatment programs are 
the positive measures to break down 
the pattern of “isolation” that pre- 
vailed for many years. Recognizing 
that they need to be accepted as an 
integral part of the local community, 
training schools are establishing a 
freer give-and-take relationship with 
the larger community in which they 
are located. 

They also are bringing more outside 
persons into contact with the pro- 
gram. In many instances volunteers 
are contributing to the recreational 
program as group leaders; or serving 
as Scout leaders, crafts instructors, and 
“big bothers” or “big sisters” to in- 
dividual children; or playing vital 
roles in religious programs. The train- 
ing schools are enlarging the oppor- 
tunities for staff members to make 
contacts away from the schools and 
are forming good working relations 
with the public and the press. They 
are lending the use of some of their 
services and facilities to the commun- 
ity and calling upon the community 
for the use of some of its resources. 
Likewise, there is more participation 
by the students in off-campus activi- 
ties, such as in summer camps, use of 
swimming pools, athletic contests and 
entertainments, religious services, trial 
home visits and extended vacations, 
and educational tours. All of these 
help to make the training school pro- 
gram a part of life in the community. 

The greater use of outside resources 
for vocational training has enlarged 


and enriched opportunities for such 
training by providing more realistic 
work experiences for older boys and 
girls. A few training schools permit 
boys and girls who are legally old 
enough and are able to benefit from 
such an experience to work in jobs 
away from the school.+ 


Family Relationships 


The family is being involved in 
planning for the child’s care in the 
institution. Just as schools have come 
to realize that they cannot treat the 
child in isolation from the larger com- 
munity, they also recognize that they 
cannot treat the child as a social entity 
separated permanently from his family 
group. The child brings his family 
ties and other close personal relation- 
ships along with him when he comes 
to the school, and these continue to 
exert a strong influence upon him 
while he is there. 

The reaction of the parents to the 
child’s commitment and their attitude 
toward the school and its program 
may reinforce or detract from efforts 
to help him. The importance of work- 
ing with the child’s family to develop 
better understanding of what is 
needed to effect his total readjust- 
ment, including contributions to his 
support, has led many training schools 
to give more attention to the devel- 
opment of constructive parental atti- 
tudes and cooperation. 


Modification of Behavior 


Schools are growing in their under- 
standing of the difference between the 


*The Bureau of Employment Security of 
the U.S. Department of Labor (USES) has 
established cooperative agreements with about 
half of the state employment agencies for 
services aimed at providing specific assistance 
and vocational aids to training school gradu- 
ates in job counseling, aptitude testing, and 
employment placements. 
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control of behavior and the perma- 
nent modification of behavior. This 
does not imply that control and modi- 
fication are unrelated; on the con- 
trary, they are related most intimately. 
The way in which behavior is con- 
trolled from day to day has a strong 
influence in shaping future conduct 
and changing a child’s attitudes. 
Knowledge that behavior is affected 
by the individual’s attitude toward 
society and self has led training 
schools to a more careful evaluation 
of their methods used in maintaining 
controls. Penalties that humiliate the 
young person, diminish his self-re- 
spect, shake his self-confidence, or con- 
firm his feeling that the adult world 
is a harsh, unfriendly place are giving 
way to methods that, though some- 
times less effective in altering imme- 
diate behavior, build self-respect, self- 
control, and confidence in others. 

Recognizing that a child’s attitudes 
cannot be improved unless he feels 
liked and wanted and important has 
led training schools to wider efforts 
to make the youngsters feel the re- 
spect and dignity essential to mental 
health. This refers particularly to care- 
fully planned reception and orienta- 
tion procedures for new students, and 
student participation in program 
planning. These are not frills. Decent 
clothing, palatable and attractive food, 
pleasant surroundings, and courteous 
handling are essentials in a treatment 
program; each is a right, not merely 
a privilege, of every child in the 
United States. 


Security Units 


Training school administrators are 
becoming concerned about the prob- 
lem of the overly aggressive delin- 
quent—the youngster who so often 
disrupts the program and takes a dis- 
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proportionate amount of staif time 
and energy. As the pendulum swings 
from custody-centered institutions to- 
ward treatment-oriented schools this 
problem becomes more serious. There 
seems to be no ready answer to the 
question of how the increasing num- 
bers of this type of delinquent should 
be handled in the typical training 
school program. 

Certainly, a security unit is not the 
answer in itself. Of course some young- 
sters require temporary care in physi- 
cally secure quarters; indeed, both the 
aims of treatment and the protection 
of other people sometimes require it. 
But youth who are so lacking in self- 
control that they are unmanageable in 
the open program are not helped to 
develop such control by the simple 
process of restricting their freedom 
to vent aggression on others or on 
their property. If such care is to be 
more than custodial isolation, the pro- 
gram within such a unit must be 
geared to meet the needs of seriously 
maladjusted personalities. Dangers to 
be guarded against are that one in- 
stitution may be created within an- 
other, and that close and consistent 
supervision may be lacking. 

In other words, constant precau- 
tions must be taken to keep the secur- 
ity unit from being used without 
purpose. Unless its use is planned 
carefully it becomes, like corporal 
punishment, a crutch that destroys 
resourcefulness and eliminates con- 
sideration of the cause of maladjust- 
ment. Without extreme care, security 
will tend to dominate the total pro- 
gram and become an abused substi- 
tute for treatment. As a matter of 
fact, runaway youngsters and those 
who are belligerent and incorrigible 
—those usually assigned to a segre- 
gated or security unit—are in special 
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need of study and understanding. 
They should be brought nearer to the 
best supervision the school can offer, 
not removed from it. 

Personnel Practices 

The five-day, forty-hour work week, 
now standard in many training 
schools, has raised serious problems 
with respect to maintaining continuity 
of program, operating within the 
budget, and keeping staff at author- 
ized strength. In numerous instances, 
it has resulted in a shift from the 
cottage parents plan, involving 24- 
hour responsibility, to the single coun- 
selor system, with its three changes 
daily. On the other hand, this work 
schedule is also helping to make train- 
ing school jobs more attractive to 
higher caliber people. 

Other general improvements in em- 
ployee status and working conditions 
have occurred, including specific job 
descriptions and operational manuals, 
a gradual increase in salaries and 
fringe benefits, elimination of the 
requirement of living on campus, and 
more time off in the evenings and on 
weekends. 

Educational qualifications of per- 
sonnel are being raised, generally. 
Seventy-five per cent of ninety-three 
state training school superintendents 
who answered a questionnaire in 1953 
had had some graduate education. 
Forty-one of them had graduate de- 
grees (seventeen in social work, four- 
teen in education, and ten in other 
fields). Six out of ten schools em- 
ployed full-time social workers and 
two-thirds of these had had some pro- 
fessional social work training. (These 
latter figures probably would be high- 
er today.) At least thirty-four states 
provide some psychiatric services, even 
though quite limited, to their train- 
ing schools. 
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Expansion of Facilities 

During the last fifteen years at least 
twenty new state facilities have been 
established, designed to care for a 
previously unserved group of young- 
sters or to reduce the load on existing 
facilities.5 Two states have recently 
taken over the administration of exist- 
ing county institutions for delin- 
quents. Other facilities, particularly 
boys’ ranches in the Southwest, have 
been created under private auspices. 
But the most significant expansion in 
recent years has been the increasing 
use of forestry camps as treatment 
resources in the state structure for the 
control and treatment of delinquency. 

Forty-two camps or ranches to serve 
about 1,800 youngsters have already 
been established in at least twelve 
states—California, Illinois, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington, and West Virginia—and 
by the federal government (in Vir- 
ginia). California now has at least 
twenty-six camps operating (three 
state and twenty-three county camps 
under state subsidy); these alone have 
an enrollment of about 1,400 and an 
“alumni” list of over 14,000. Arizona, 
Michigan, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin are considering devel- 
oping such facilities. 

Evaluative study of these camps is 
needed, not only to document their 
effectiveness as a treatment resource 
but to analyze the comparative costs 
of care and the potential dangers of 
exploiting youngsters in a program 
where the conservation of natural 


5See Institutions Serving Delinquent Chil- 
dren—Guides and Goals, supra, p. 33. Six 
of ten state training schools, including both 
boys’ schools and girls’ schools, have popula- 
tions of more than 150 children—the maxi- 
mum capacity recommended by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for an institution of this kind. 
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resources involving hard physical labor 
has major emphasis. 

For the eighth consecutive year na- 
tional reports show a rise in juvenile 
delinquency greater in proportion 
than the increase in our juvenile 
population. This marked increase has 
been reflected in steadily increasing 
populations in the public training 
schools, most of which are filled be- 
yond their designed capacity. Conse- 
quently, a considerable amount of new 
construction and expansion of facili- 
ties is going on today throughout the 
training school field. Emerging is a 
new type of architecture, attractive 
inside and out, which allows for a 
more flexible and constructive pro- 
gram of activities to replace enforced 
idleness and delinquency-breeding cus- 
tody. This flexible, functional design 
provides for varied activity areas 
under visual control, with tempered 
glass-wall partitioning, individual 
rooms, and attractive yet durable fur- 
nishings and equipment. Today, we 
believe training schools should be 
planned to last a few decades rather 
than a century as formerly. 


Although there is a definite trend 
toward building cottages for smaller 
groups of children, some schools are 
still planning for larger groups than 
the generally accepted standard of a 
maximum capacity of twenty children 
per cottage.® A few states, including 
Connecticut, Kansas, and Washing- 
ton, are recognizing that even smaller 
groups—more nearly family-sized and 
family-like—are necessary in  treat- 
ment, and they are providing cottages 
for twelve to fifteen children. 

Five years ago the average length 
of stay in the training schools for 
boys was ten to eleven months and 


* Ibid. p. 43. 


for girls fifteen to sixteen months; 
the trend now seems to be toward 
shorter training periods in the schools. 
Today’s statistics indicate an average 
of eight to nine months for boys and 
twelve to fourteen months for girls 
in the more progressive schools. One 
reason for this is the pressure of in- 
creased commitments: practically all 
the state training schools are filled 
beyond their rated capacities; the re- 
sult is reduction in length of stay 
in order to make beds available for 
new children as they arrive. Another 
reason is that improved clinical serv- 
ices and better diagnostic procedures 
are beginning to make a heavier treat- 
ment impact in a shorter period of 
time. 
Administrative Structures 


In recent years a number of states 
have reorganized administrative struc- 
ture and management of state services 
to delinquent children. This has had 
a direct bearing on training school 
programs. The general trend con- 
tinues to be in the direction of estab- 
lishing separate agencies to administer 
services for delinquent children and 
vesting legal custody of them in the 
central administrative agency rather 
than committing children directly to 
the training school. In addition to 
the five youth authority states—Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, and Texas—five other states now 
provide for this procedure (Delaware, 
Idaho, Ohio, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton). 

Advisory boards or committees for 
each training school, concerned only 
with that particular school’s program 
and working directly with its admin- 
istrator, have proven helpful in giving 
guidance to its program and in estab- 
lishing and maintaining public under- 
standing and support. 
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Agricultural Programs 

There seems to be less emphasis in 
training schools today on the farm 
production program and more on vo- 
cational agricultural courses. Schools 
are taking a look at their expensive 
farm operations and the philosophy 
and policies behind them. They are 
recognizing that the principal value 
of an agricultural program lies in 
the vocational training and future job 
opportunities involved, rather than 
in the production of food for state 
institutions at the possible expense 
of exploiting training school youths. 


Research 

Training schools are learning the 
value of continuous study of the effec- 
tiveness—or the weaknesses—of their 
programs. Of the many interesting 
research projects now under way, 
space permits mention of only a few: 
measuring the effectiveness of after- 
care supervision of varying degrees 
of intensity, including efforts to deter- 
mine the proper size of caseloads; 
contrasting the results obtained in a 
selected group of training school chil- 
dren having intensive casework serv- 
ices with those in a similar training 
school group to whom such services 
are not available; comparing the vo- 
cational interests and aptitudes of 
delinquents with nondelinquents to 
determine whether any significant dif- 
ferences exist; determining the moti- 
vations and social status strivings of 
the leaders, followers, and the isolates 
of a cross section of a large training 
school population; evaluating various 
treatment techniques, including the 
group therapy process; and studying 
the dynamics behind runaways, the 
roots of hostile-aggressive behavior 
disorders, the effects of mental re- 
tardation on behavior, and the rela- 


tion of reading difficulties to delin- 
quency. 

The most ambitious research proj- 
ect to date in a training school 
deserves special mention. A five-man 
team of specialists (in group therapy, 
psychiatric social work, group work, 
and psychology) at the New York 
State Training School at Warwick has 
just completed a three-year study; it 
explored the question of how inten- 
sive professional consultation, em- 
bodying several disciplines, can pro- 
duce an integrated institution pro- 
gram and at the same time improve 
what can be done by the regular staff. 
Through the services of the project 
staff, an attempt has been made to 
inject into the current treatment pro- 
gram a variety of procedures which 
would significantly widen its scope. 

Uniform statistical reporting pro- 
cedures among training schools are 
rare, particularly with relation to per 
capita costs, AWOLs, and population 
movements. However, a_ national 
annual reporting program has been 
recently established by the Children’s 
Bureau as one remedial measure. 


Aftercare Services 


Treatment is a continuous process 
that should not end until the young- 
ster is successfully re-established in 
his community. This means that the 
entire task of rehabilitation cannot 
be done in the training school alone. 
The crucial phase of the rehabilita- 
tive process is the three-to-six-months 
period immediately after the child 
returns to his own community. 

Although these principles are gen- 
erally accepted, the placement and 
supervision of youngsters returning 
from training schools is still one of 
the weakest links in the rehabilita- 
tive chain. “What good does a train- 
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ing school program do a boy when 
he’s sent back without adequate su- 
pervision to the home, community, or 
circumstances which led to his com- 
mitment?” The question is asked with 
irksome frequency but compelling 
justification, and it will continue to 
be asked as long as aftercare services 
remain in their present condition. A 
tremendous need exists for expansion 
of field counselor staffs, for increased 
guidance and supervision, for board- 
ing home funds to permit placement 
where advisable in other than the 
child’s own home, for subsidized 
group homes and “halfway houses,” 
and for additional consultation and 
statewide planning services so that 
specialized resources and diversified 
services on the local level can be 
expanded and better coordinated. 
Family relationships, community atti- 
tudes, job opportunities, school re- 
adjustments, leisure-time facilities, 
guidance services—a weakness in any 
one of thesermay spell the difference 
between success and failure of the re- 
leased youth. 

Practically all state training schools 
now have available to them some sort 
of aftercare service. However, these 
programs are operated in various ways 
and with widely varying degrees of 
efficiency and effectiveness. According 
to the questionnaire responses from 
109 out of a total of 129 state training 
schools in the United States and its 
territories in 1953, aftercare services 
were provided by the training school 
itself in twenty-five instances, by the 
probation department of the commit- 
ting court in fourteen instances, by a 
state parole authority in eight in- 
stances, and by the state department 
of which the school was a unit in 
twenty-five instances. The remaining 
reported that the aftercare programs 


were operated by various combina- 
tions of agencies: the training school 
with the probation department of the 
committing court, the state parole 
authority, the Youth Authority, or 
the local and state welfare depart- 
ments; or by the probation depart- 
ment of the committing court with 
the state parole authority, the local 
and state welfare departments, or the 
state boards of control. 

So many different plans of after- 
care supervision are operating with 
such varying degrees of success that 
any agreement on the best adminis- 
trative structure for the provision of 
aftercare is difficult to achieve. But 
the plan whereby the aftercare serv- 
ices are provided by a statewide staff, 
regionally located, serving all state 
training schools, and directly respon- 
sible to the state agency administering 
them, has gained widest acceptance. 
“Experience has demonstrated that 
effective placement and aftercare re- 
quire continuous cooperation with the 
training school from the time of the 
child’s commitment; this is-so vital 
to success in rehabilitation that the 
placing and supervising worker must 
be a member of the treatment team 
and cannot discharge these tasks as 
an incident to county social work.”? 

During the last twenty years train- 
ing schools for delinquents have made 
many progressive advances, but they 
still have a long way to go. Many 
signs are encouraging; others are grim. 
Some critics claim that, generally, our 
public training schools are not meet- 
ing the treatment needs of many of 


7™“The Control of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Maryland—Summary and Recommendations,” 
report of a study conducted by the Ameri- 
can Law Institute; the Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and the National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1953. 
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our delinquent children. According 
to Dr. F. Gordon Pleune, “The au- 
thoritarian program of academic and 
vocational training and disciplined 
group living is suitable only for the 
minority of psychologically undam- 
aged ‘normal’ delinquents. It does not 
sufficiently recognize and meet the 
needs of ‘true’ delinquents, many of 
whom not only fail to improve, but 
may be further damaged through their 
institutional experience. . . . Control 
and training by personal influence 
with more understanding tolerance 
and individual interest should re- 
place much of the present authori- 
tative control by rules, regulations, 
and punishment-discipline methods.’’§ 

The modern training school is no 
longer free to say that it can serve 
only the so-called “normal” delin- 
quents. To fill their proper place 
in the state’s network of child wel- 
fare services, training schools and 
their parent agencies must establish 
specialized services and develop a 
treatment program that meets the 
needs of the many children who are 
delinquent because of psychological 
factors or because of unhealthy per- 
sonal relationships in their home 
settings. 

Training school superintendents say 
that they are receiving a greater num- 
ber of difficult and more seriously 
disturbed children than ever before— 
and a smaller proportion of fairly 
stable boys and girls who help to 


®F. Gordon Pleune, M.D., “Effects of State 
Training School Programs on Juvenile De- 
linquents,” Federal Probation, March, 1957, 
PR. oes 


balance the group as a whole. Al- 
though their impact is not yet fully 
realized in the less urban states, we 
have little reason to expect a change 
of direction in this trend. This is due 
mainly to the improvement of com- 
munity services whereby many of the 
more tractable children formerly sent 
to training schools are now being pro- 
vided for by other services. The volun- 
teer social agencies’ services and the 
juvenile court probation programs, 
public school systems with their earlier 
case finding procedures, child guid- 
ance and diagnostic study centers— 
all these add up to more community 
services and a more careful screening 
process. Therefore, the youngster in 
trouble has available to him various 
resources for clearing up his problems 
and is less likely than before to be 
committed to a training school. The 
result is that the more seriously dis- 
turbed are the ones now coming to 
these institutions. 

The steadily increasing number of 
births further complicates the situa- 
tion. The Census Bureau predicts that 
by 1965 the population of children 
between the ages of ten and seventeen 
will have incrgased 44 per cent over 
the 1956 population of 20% million 
children in this age group. Here the 
implications are quite clear. Not only 
do training school services have to 
be geared to a steadily mounting na- 
tional population, but in many in- 
stances, they are going to have to be 
retooled and coordinated more close- 
ly with increased community services 
if their important and complex pur- 
poses are to be realized. 





Three Postulates in 


Institutional Care 


Date G. HARDMAN 
Placement Supervisor, Utah State Industrial School 


MARGARET P. HARDMAN 
Caseworker, Children’s Service Society of Utah 


HERE was a time, within the 

memories of most of us, when 
foster homes were seen as the means 
of- emancipating children from insti- 
tutions. Only twenty years ago we 
were taught, as undergraduates: 
“Many courts and agencies are find- 
ing that institutional care of children 
is unnecessary; that foster homes can 
do the same job better. You and I 
may live to see the day when chil- 
dren’s institutions are entirely sup- 
planted by foster care.” 

Today, because of our broadening 
understanding of children’s needs, 
this concept is largely passé. We know 
of many children who cannot fit into 
foster care because (1) the child can- 
not accept it, or (2) the parent can- 
not accept it, or (3) the foster parent 
cannot accept it. And for diverse 
reasons many of these children can 
and do accept institutional care. 

There are some children, then, who 
can be helped best in foster care; 
there are others whose needs are best 
met in institutions. And because in- 
stitutions fill a unique role in child 
welfare, they are not only still with 
us, but are in growing demand. 

We have said that the institution 
fills a unique role. Wherein is it 
unique? Why cannot other types of 
care do this job? Why the waiting 
lists at children’s institutions? What, 
in short, has the institution to offer? 
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Let us take a look at a modern in- 
stitution. We would expect to find 
comfortable quarters and well-trained 
staff—social workers, psychologists, psy- 
chiatric and medical services, a group 
worker, a sound recreational program. 
We would expect creative outlets— 
crafts, vocational training, competi- 
tive sports for the aggressive child, 
more sedentary outlets for the passive 
child. We would expect to see or- 
ganized group living and such social- 
izing activities as dances, parties, and 
picnics. A well-rounded program, we 
say. But wait: 

It is not necessary to place a child 
in an institution to obtain casework 
services for him. Any family or child 
agency will provide this. Psychologi- 
cal or psychiatric services can be had 
at the nearest child guidance clinic, 
in private practice, or in many school 
systems. Medical services can be ob- 
tained from several resources in the 
community. If it is remedial educa- 
tion or vocational training that the 
child needs, this can be obtained 
through the school department. If the 
child needs group work it is to be 
had at the boys’ and girls’ clubs; if 
he needs experience in group living 
he can go to summer camp. Clubs, 
settlement houses, and schools will 
provide sports and crafts programs. 
If the above services are lacking in 
the community they will likely not 
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be found in the institution either. 
Why, then, send a child to an insti- 
tution? What can it offer that can- 
not be had in his own community? 
What is so unique, after all, about 
institutional living? 


Parent-Child Relationship 


For our answer, let us consider the 
nature and needs of the children com- 
ing to the institution—that is, the 
nature of the role the institution is 
expected to fill. Except for certain 
dependency institutions, most  chil- 
dren coming for institutional care are 
disturbed children, and their disturb- 
ances are manifest in countless be- 
havior disorders. In most cases it is 
because of this behavior that they 
are sent to institutions, having been 
brought to the attention of some 
agency or having created such a home 
problem that the parents come seek- 
ing help. What is the origin of such 
disturbance? The causes are legion, 
but most of them have this in com- 
mon—there has been a defective in- 
terpersonal relationship in the child’s 
background. Most frequently this de- 
fect has been in the relationship be- 
tween parent and child. Often we 
find defective relationships between 
the child and his siblings, playmates, 
schoolmates, neighborhood gang or 
club, or other primary group. But in 
most cases, if the parent-child rela- 
tionship has been wholesome, the 
child seems to work out his other 
relationships satisfactorily. We believe 
this concept is accepted widely enough 
to presuppose it as a theorem on 
which to base our three following 
postulates. 

Theorem: Emotional disturbances 
in children usually originate in de- 
fective interpersonal relationships, 
most commonly in parent-child rela- 
tionships. 


Corrective Relationship 

If the institution, then, is to help 
a disturbed child, and if it is to ap- 
proach the basic causes, it must sup- 
plant the defective relationship with 
a corrective one. And herein lies the 
unique role of the institution. 

Postulate I: The institution is 
uniquely qualified to replace a defec- 
tive interpersonal relationship with a 
new, differential, therapeutic relation- 
ship. 

Andrew S., age fourteen, is a typical 
“spoiled child”—a child who has been 
given not too much affection and 
attention, but too many gifts, privi- 
leges, and unreasonable liberties in 
lieu of genuine affection. Each visit- 
ing day his mother arrives at the in- 
stitution laden with gifts which far 
surpass in beauty those received by 
other children. She talks constantly 
about the fine home and advantages, 
the trips, travel, and special experi- 
ences she can provide. Andrew tells 
us how she used to drive him to the 
roller rink, night after night, and 
sit outside in the car with the heater 
on for two or three hours while he 
skated. And how she would drive him 
to the airport and buy him plane 
rides while she sat in the car. And 
of her wonderful plans for him after 
his release. On the other hand, An- 
drew has spent over ten of his four- 
teen years out of the home. He has 
been shifted from uncle to aunt to 
grandparent to military school to 
private corrective institution to pub- 
lic training school. Andrew is “a law 
unto himself; rules are OK for others, 
but not for him.” He constantly and 
brazenly demands special privileges 
denied to the group generally; he is 
unbearably self-centered. 

But Andrew’s cottage parents and 
other institutional adults in his life 
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know what made him this way. They 
don’t get upset about it and though 
his behavior is often repugnant they 
don’t repel him. They say in numer- 
ous ways, by word and act: “Andrew, 
we like you; we will always be here 
to help you; we are interested in you; 
we will not thrust you away to stran- 
gers. There is no limit to our personal 
interest in you, but there is a limit 
to the gifts and privileges you may 
have. You may have exactly the same 
as the other boys, but no more.” 
This is a new and differential and 
therapeutic relationship. 


Buddy L. never knew his father; 
his mother deserted him before he was 
of school age. Prior to this there were 
years of abuse, hunger, and neglect. 
Often he and his brother were locked 
for the entire day in the single room 
of their dwelling or in their garage, 
or were left loose to shift for them- 
selves; they lived on peanut butter 
sandwiches and spiced meat, or on 
what they could get from scavenging 
in garbage cans. A succession of foster 
care homes gave up on him; he was 
disruptive—a tornado in dungarees. 
Each rejection struck him as a repeti- 
tion of his mother’s desertion. In the 
institution he found at last a haven 
—a refuge—a sanctuary. His cottage 
mother assured him she was a per- 
manent fixture and would always be 
there. No one could take this from 
him. She was friendly and warm and 
motherly and she liked him. A new, 
differential, therapeutic relationship. 


Ben R. says: “Yeh, I knew how to 
work my old man. Whenever I wanted 
something I wasn’t supposed to have 
I'd bring him the paper, get out his 
smoking stand, take off his shoes, and 
bring a can of beer from the refridge. 
I'd soft soap a little and tell him what 
a good Joe he was. Then I'd mention 


how I needed the money for what- 
ever I wanted. It always worked.” 
Now it is show night at the institu- 
tion and Ben has failed to earn show 
privilege. He has been unusually 
friendly with the cottage parent and 
even washed his car without asking. 
“Ben,” says the houseparent, “I im- 
agine this is connected with the show 
tonight. Now I want you to under- 
stand how I operate. If you have 
earned the show, I'll make sure you 
get it, and all this apple polishing 
is unnecessary. However, if you have 
not earned it, I will not let you have 
it, and all the soft soap in the world 
won't change my mind.” And the 
child who employs other pressure de- 
vices—coaxing or threats or tantrums 
or feigned illness—is told, as one 
houseparent phrased it: ‘““Now you go 
right ahead and have your spasm, but 
this job will be here waiting for you 
when you're through.” A new and 
differential and therapeutic relation- 
ship. 

It is new because the child has not 
known this sort of adult in his experi- 
ence. The old concepts and responses 
do not serve him now. We can be 
pretty sure, when a child employs a 
device like those Andrew, Buddy, and 
Ben used, that he has used this de- 
vice before with some degree of suc- 
cess. It is differential because the adult 
constantly points out, by act: “I am 
different from your parent. I will not 
fail you, or deceive you, or vacillate 
between affection and rejection. And 
I will not permit you to gain your 
ends by such devices as your parent 
allowed.” It is therapeutic (correc- 
tive) because it fills a need—a basic 
need—which lies at the root of the 
child’s problem. 


This, then, is the unique role of 
the institution. This is the heart, the 
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very core around which the institu- 
tion is structured. The institution can 
function without a swimming pool 
or craft shop or rabbit pens. Insti- 
tutions ran for years, with varying 
success, without casework, group 
work, or psychology. But take away 
the corrective relationship between 
child and adult, and it fails its pur- 
pose. We visited one institution where 
an admirable program of psychiatric 
and social services had been added, 
without any corresponding change in 
the basic program, which remained 
essentially harsh, punitive, and hos- 
tile toward the child. By analogy, if 
we spent a thousand dollars remodel- 
ing a decrepit automobile, adorning 
it with new paint and upholstery and 
flashy chrome fixtures, and made no 
basic changes in its fundamental 
working parts, we would have a very 
flashy auto, but not an efficient one. 
So with the institution. 

Do not misinterpret at this point: 
Most children’s institutions are in- 
sufficiently provided with psychiatric 
and social services. No administrator 
would attempt a treatment program 
in an institution devoid of them. But 
they are appendages—addenda—to the 
cardinal program of a corrective re- 
lationship between child and adult. 


Cottage Parent 


This brings us to Postulate II: 
From the treatment standpoint, the 
most significant person in the instt- 
tution is the cottage parent. 


Not the director, mind you, or the 
caseworker, or the psychologist, or 
other front office personnel. The 
adults who eat, sleep, work, and play 
with these children twenty-four hours 
a day are the people who will have 
the opportunity to form the correc- 
tive relationship described above. It is 


our observation that children return- 
ing to visit the institution after two, 
five, or ten years seek not the front 
office, but their former cottage par- 
ents and the kindly old dairyman, the 
patient gardener, the understanding 
repairman with whom they lived, 
learned, and related. Note that we 
have included these “lay” personnel 
in the same category with the cottage 
parents. Not infrequently we observe 
a child relating to the plumber or 
cook or janitor before he relates to 
his cottage parent. These are the peo- 
ple who are significant to the child 
in the institution. 

Lest we obscure an important point 
here, allow us one more analogy. In 
a field artillery batallion only a half- 
dozen men actually operate each field 
piece. In a battalion of sixteen howitz- 
ers only a hundred men and officers 
perform the essential job—the “role,” 
if you please—of the entire battalion. 
All the others serve this essential 
group by supplying, transporting, 
servicing, supporting with small arms, 
and—certainly not least—by directing 
the fire and correcting the aim when 
the bursts fall wide of the mark. The 
commanding officer knows that failure 
by any one of these men in his job 
can cause the failure of an objective. 
Yet every man in the battalion knows 
that his job is directed toward serv- 
ing the gun crews so that the big 
guns can keep firing. Likewise, when 
the team aspect of the institution is 
lost, the program breaks down. But 
when the staff focus their support on 
the cottage parents and other per- 
sonnel who handle the children di- 
rectly, the institutional team ap- 
proaches top efficiency. 

We mentioned that the adult, 
knowing the nature of the child’s 
problems. will endeavor to differenti- 
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ate himself from the parent—to re- 
place the defective relationship with 
a corrective one. Where is the cottage 
parent to gain this knowledge? How 
does he know what will be corrective? 
How can he be sure he does not fall 
into the same pattern as the parent, 
repeat the defective relationship, and 
exacerbate the problem? Certainly 
the children try hard enough to snare 
the adults into following the old 
familiar patterns of their parents. 
Shall we employ college trained peo- 
ple as cottage parents and cooks and 
janitors? No institution to our knowl- 
edge has a budget that would make 
this possible. Can we employ the av- 
erage housewife as cottage parent and 
hope that by reason of having reared 
her own children she will intuitively 
handle a houseful of disturbed young- 
sters properly, each according to his 
own needs? Granted that an experi- 
enced parent, secure and well bal- 
anced, may successfully cope with the 
usual problems arising in group life, 
how is she to fill the individual needs 
which have required long professional 
study to identify and diagnose? 


Role of Social Worker 


That question premises Postulate 
III: The greatest service a social work- 
er can render in an institution is to 
help the lay staff understand and fill 
the children’s needs. 

Intake, weekly interviews with chil- 
dren, interpretation to parents and 
public, and preparation for release 
and aftercare are vital casework func- 
tions. But hour for hour, none of 
these services helps children as much 
as casework does when it is used to 
help the houseparents and other lay 
personnel to do their job better. In- 
stitutional directors frequently decry 
the great and unbridged gulf which 
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exists between the front office and 
the line personnel—between “those 
who know the answers and those who 
need the answers.” In many institu- 
tions hours of accumulated profes- 
sional study—medical, psychological, 
psychiatric, social, and educational 
findings—are filed away, never to reach 
the hands of th~ people who need 
them most. Yet opening the files is 
not the answer. The housemother and 
cook and boilerman want to know 
in practical lay terms: “How can I 
help this child in my job?” 

Who is to tell them? Who is to 
interpret the professional findings to 
the line workers? Who, in short, con- 
verts all this strength into one team? 
This is a social work role. Many 
progressive institutions have a super- 
visor of cottage parents, a director of 
staff development, or a similar em- 
ployee. This person, usually a social 
worker, works directly with the cot- 
tage parents and other lay staff, shar- 
ing the day-to-day problems, helping, 
suggesting, explaining, and teaching 
with the individual cases. 

Alice S. has been told so many 
times, “You are no good—you’re just 
like your mother—you'll never be any- 
thing decent,” that she really believes 
it. One of her outstanding needs is 
a better opinion of herself. There- 
fore, when she misbehaves and the 
housemother is tempted to malign 
her, it is the social worker’s role to 
show a better way: “Alice, we were 
expecting quite different behavior 
from you. Surely a girl with such nice 
manners, pleasant personality, and so 
attractive [realities, all] must have 
had some good training. It seems a 
shame that you must use such mis- 
behavior to attract attention when you 
could accomplish so much more using 
your fine qualities.” 
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Or consider the plumber who says, 
after spending hours cleaning pillow 
feathers from a stuffed toilet, “I guess 
I wouldn’t mind so much if I could 
just understand why they do it.” Is 
this a social work role—to interpret a 
child’s destructive behavior? To sug- 
gest methods of handling it? To help 
in planning to prevent future out- 
bursts? We believe it is. 

But it is not enough to say, “Sam’s 
problem is this, so you should do 
thus.” Adults have problems, too. The 
patience of a saint would be sorely 
tried by the goings on in a houseful 
of disturbed youngsters over any 
twenty-four hour period. A distraught 
houseparent finds little comfort in 
hearing a child’s problems related for 
a fourth time. 

Mrs. T., cottage mother, was con- 
sidered snobbish because she would 
not eat with her brood. She agreed 
to eat at the same table but not to 
be served from the same serving 
dishes. Why? Jerry is a nose-picker. 
Pete likes to smash flies. Ted mastur- 
bates frequently and Jack is always 
scratching his head or picking at 
scabs. None of them likes to wash if 
it can be avoided, and they all handle 
the food as it goes its way down the 
table. But the boys need retraining, 
you say. Certainly, and that is one 
of our roles. But when they are re- 
trained they are likely ready for re- 
lease. Is Mrs. T.’s problem real? Will 
interpretation of the boys’ behavior 
alone suffice? No; helping a house- 
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parent to fill a child’s needs is not 
merely a matter of interpreting those 
needs. Adults need sympathy, support, 
and understanding as well as inter- 
pretation. 

We could enlarge on Postulate III: 
The strength of any organization— 
be it a children’s home, factory, sym- 
phony orchestra, or army—the strength 
lies in the people on the firing line, 
and if we are to strengthen such an 
organization, we must strengthen it 
at its foundation. 


We have observed the passing of 
the institution-versus-foster care era. 
We are now at the institution-or-foster 
care stage (i.e., “Can this particular 
child’s needs be met better in foster 
care or in institutional care?’’). We 
are entering a third era: institution- 
and-foster care. Leading foster care 
agencies throughout America recog- 
nize that they need institutional care 
to supplement—no, to complete—their 
programs, and are incorporating in- 
stitutional care as part of their serv- 
ice. Likewise, leading institutions 
realize the need for comprehensive 
aftercare service, and are incorporat- 
ing foster care into their programs. 

There exists, then, an increasing 
demand for the highly specialized serv- 
ice of the institution. We believe that 
the roles of the institution, cottage 
parent, and social worker as postu- 
lated above provide a focus which 
will help an institution to meet this 
demand. 








Central Reception 


and Diagnosis in California 


HEMAN G. STARK 
Director, California Youth Authority 


HE basic principle underlying 
T the philosophy of the Youth Au- 
thority is that individualized training 
and treatment, carefully planned, af- 
fords the most hopeful program for 
bringing about rehabilitation. 

This principle cannot be carried 
out in practice without first knowing 
the individual as thoroughly as pos- 
sible—his personality make-up, his 
strengths and weaknesses, his desires 
and needs, his habit structure, and 
how the influences of home, neigh- 
borhood, and school have interacted 
to influence his behavior. To get this 
information in a scientific and systema- 
tic way, and to interpret it so that 
it will furnish a guide in planning 
a continuous program of institution- 
al training and parole supervision, 
the Youth Authority has established 
its reception center clinics. The need 
for such studies was recognized by 
the lawmakers themselves, who pro- 
vided in the Youth Authority Act 
that when a person had been com- 
mitted to the Youth Authority it 
should “forthwith examine and study 
him and investigate all the pertinent 
circumstances of his life and the ante- 
cedents of the violation of law.” 

In compliance with this provision 
of the law, the Youth Authority es- 
tablished its first clinical program on 
the grounds of one of the existing 
correctional schools. From the begin- 
ning, however, the central reception 
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center plan was accepted as basic for 
adequate clinical study of our wards. 

We are sometimes asked about the 
desirability of central reception and 
diagnosis as opposed to delivery of 
wards directly to a training school, 
with a provision for diagnostic study 
within that institution. We have de- 
cided in favor of the central system 
for a number of reasons. It is more 
economical to provide one or two 
large and diversified staffs for the 
specific purpose of diagnosis and ini- 
tial classification than to attempt to 
duplicate such a staff in a number 
of individual schools. Locating such 
centers near large metropolitan areas 
helps to reduce the difficulties of re- 
cruiting specialized professional staff. 
A separate diagnostic center makes 
possible the release on parole of a 
substantial number of wards without 
the stigma of their having been placed 
in a correctional school. Relative uni- 
formity of policy and practice is easier 
to achieve when there are only one 
or two centers than when there are a 
larger number. 

Limitations on building during the 
war and postwar period, together with 
the severe shortage of professional 
personnel, delayed the realization of 
our plans until the establishment in 
1954 of the two present reception 
centers—one located at Norwalk, near 
Los Angeles, and the other just out- 
side Sacramento. 
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Reception Routine 
The Northern Reception Center has 
a bed capacity of approximately 150, 
while the southern institution can ac- 
commodate 334. Both clinics receive 
both boys and girls, most of whom 
fall within the ages of eight to 


eighteen; the number of children 
under twelve is very small, compris- 
ing only twenty-five cases at present. 
The great majority of children in 
the reception centers come to us from 
the juvenile courts. More sophisti- 
cated offenders—those in the age group 
of eighteen to twenty-one at the time 
of commitment and committed from 
the criminal courts—are received and 
studied in an institution of the De- 
partment of Corrections. 

Each boy and girl committed to the 
Youth Authority is transported to one 
of these reception centers, depending 
on the county of commitment, to re- 
ceive a period of study before any 
decision is reached as to the type of 
program to be planned for him. The 
length of stay in the clinic varies 
with the nature of the individual case, 
but is expected to average from four 
to six weeks. During this period a 
group of practitioners works collec- 
tively, each contributing his particu- 
lar skill to the joint effort of under- 
standing the complex arrangement of 
factors that brought about the mal- 
adjustment and antisocial behavior of 
the child. At the conclusion of the 
observation period, the findings of 
the various contributors are brought 
together in a clinical report which 
gives a history of the child and his 
behavior, interprets the apparent 
causes of the delinquency, and recom- 
mends a program of training, treat- 
ment, and parole. . 

This report is presented to the 
Youth Authority Board, which holds 
weekly meetings at the reception cen- 
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ter. Appointed by the governor, the 
board is composed of six members 
who have a variety of training and 
experience—in law, sociology, proba- 
tion and parole, and juvenile work. 
Meetings at the reception centers, as 
at the various Youth Authority in- 
stitutions, are commonly held by a 
panel of two members. On the basis 
of the clinic report, and after a per- 
sonal interview with the ward, the 
board makes the decision between in- 
stitutional placement and immediate 
referral for parole plans. If institu- 
tional training is decided upon, as- 
signment to the appropriate correc- 
tional school or forestry camp is also 
made at this time. Copies of the clinic 
report are furnished to the receiving 
institution and to the parole officer 
who will supervise the ward upon 
his release into the community. 
Staffing the Clinic 

In setting a staffing pattern for 
our clinics we have drawn upon all 
disciplines that can be expected to 
help materially in the understanding 
of the problems of our wards. We 
do not distinguish between the im- 
portance of “professional” and “lay” 
workers in either our diagnostic or 
our treatment program, realizing that 
the valuable contributions that can 
be made by each group are a neces- 
sary supplement to those of the other. 
The group supervisors, teachers, and 
trade instructors, who spend much 
more time with each ward than the 
caseworker can, have a tremendous 
effect upon the child’s response to the 
total Youth Authority program and, 
through group and individual dis- 
cussions, are in a position to influ- 
ence his attitudes and make him 
aware of what he may expect in the 
way of opportunities for bettering 
himself, and what is expected of him 
in his response to the program. 
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The Reception Center as a whole is 
administered by a lay superintend- 
ent. A psychiatrist is director of clini- 
cal services, and he directs actual 
clinic operations and supervises the 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, so- 
cial workers, and other specialists. 

The professional] skills of these vari- 
ous disciplines are called upon as 
needed. Medical and dental examina- 
tions, of course, are routine; physical 
defects are corrected as far as possible 
before a ward is permitted to leave 
the clinic. Each ward undergoes group 
psychometric and personality screen- 
ing tests which are evaluated by the 
clinical psychologist, who may select 
certain cases as needing individual 
examination or who will make such 
examinations upon referral by the 
caseworker. Cases selected for indi- 
vidual study, for example, may be 
those in which the question of in- 
tellectual level is in doubt and sig- 
nificantly related to the total prob- 
lem. They may also be cases in which 
the presence of deep-seated person- 
ality problems is suspected, calling 
for the use of such diagnostic instru- 
ments as the Rorschach or other per- 
sonality tests. The staff psychiatrist 
is available for consultation with re- 
spect to special problems, and will 
make a complete psychiatric evalua- 
tion where this is called for. Chaplains 
appraise the significance of past 
church associations and the part re- 
Tigion can play in the future. 

In the academic department, teach- 
ers who have been especially trained 
in dealing with youth problems test 
academic achievement, and through 
a process of diagnostic teaching in- 
vestigate further the individual edu- 
cation needs of the wards. An in- 
dustrial arts shop and an arts and 
crafts class provide the opportunity 
for observation of specific skills and 
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interests which can be capitalized up. 
on in planning a future program, 
Standardized tests are also used to 
determine areas of vocational interest. 
Orientation toward the program of 
the Youth Authority and the oppor- 
tunities which it offers is given both 
by the teacher in the classroom and 
by the group supervisor in the dor- 
mitory. Many of the children who 
come to us have been frightened by 
the prospect of being sent to some 
particular “reform school,” and need 
careful explanation of the nature of 
the school program and the oppor- 
tunities that will await them. 


Probation and Parole Reports 


A child’s arrival at the reception 
center is preceded by the receipt of 
reports prepared by the probation of- 
ficer of the court from which he is 
committed. These reports include in- 
formation as to the personal and 
family history, school and community 
adjustment, record of delinquency, 
and other pertinent matters. The data 
contained in these reports are supple- 
mented by an initial home investiga- 
tion report from the parole officer 
who will later supervise the ward 
upon his return to the community. 
His report is based upon a home visit 
and discussion with parents, employ- 
ers, law enforcement officials, and 
others familiar with the case. 


Caseworker as Coordinator 

This material is immediately re- 
viewed by the caseworker to whom 
the ward is assigned for indications 
as to the nature of the problem and 
the possible need for special examina- 
tions or immediate action. The case- 
worker normally makes only informal 
early contacts with the ward through 
visits to the dormitory. In certain 
instances, however, more extensive 
contact at the beginning may be in- 
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dicated, or the importance of an early 
psychological or psychiatric evalua- 
tion may be evident. In the majority 
of cases full-length examination and 
interview are postponed until ample 
time has been given the ward to ad- 
just himself to his new environment 
and to attain some understanding of 
the purpose of his clinic sojourn. 
The caseworker, however, always 
makes himself available for interview 
upon request of the ward himself, or 
upon referral by a staff member who 
may think an interview is called for. 

When the medical, educational, re- 
ligious, and other special studies have 
been completed, reports on these are 
forwarded to the caseworker. A re- 
port is also prepared by the group 
supervisor describing the ward’s gen- 
eral behavior in the group with whom 
he lives, his relationships with his 
peers and with his supervisors, and his 
attitude toward authority generally. 

With this information in hand, the 
ward is scheduled for the full-length 
casework interview. In many cases 
—where there appears to be no deep- 
seated personality problem, and 
where the reasons for the delinquent 
behavior seem fairly clear—an ade- 
quate impression as to the nature of 
the problem and the most suitable 
means for correcting it may be ob- 
tained in a single session. If the per- 
sonality problems appear to be more 
complicated, however, or if the inter- 
view brings out the need for further 
investigation of the child’s history, 
further sessions are scheduled. Some 
wards have been held for as long as 
several months and seen on many 
occasions before final conclusions 
could be drawn. If the presence of 
severe personality. problems is indi- 
cated in the course of the study, in- 
dividual psychodiagnostic examina- 
tion or a full psychiatric examination 
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may be requested before the clinical 
report is finally written. 

The responsibility for compiling 
the final report is vested in the case- 
worker, who is usually a social worker 
—sometimes with a specific psychiatric 
background, or sometimes with previ- 
ous specialization in probation, pa- 
role, or other correctional work. In 
the final clinical report, an attempt 
is made to summarize all pertinent 
information available at the time, to- 
gether with the reports received from 
the various departments of the clinic. 
The caseworker records his impres- 
sions as to the child’s personality 
structure, the probable causes of his 
maladjustment, his potentialities for 
eventual social adjustment, and his 
immediate needs in terms of training 
and treatment. If it is felt that the 
problems can be adequately met 
through careful parole placement and 
supervision without recourse to the 
program of a training school, immedi- 
ate referral to parole may be recom- 
mended. If a training school program 
is indicated, the one most suited to 
the specific needs of the ward will be 
indicated together with the type of 
program which should be emphasized 
in the institution. Older boys who 
are minimum security risks may be 
recommended for transfer to one of 
the three forestry camps operated by 
the Youth Authority. Suggestions are 
also made as to factors which should 
be considered in making parole plans, 
such as whether a child should be 
returned to his own home or placed 
in a foster home, or whether some 
other type of placement is indicated. 


Transfers and Parole Releases 

In the course of these studies, a few 
cases are discovered which appear to 
our staff to be more suited to the 
program of a mental hospital than 
to any assignment available within 
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the Youth Authority. Under the terms 
of an agreement with the Department 


of Mental Hygiene, and through 
specific provision of law, the Youth 
Authority is empowered to transfer 
such wards to a state hospital for a 
period of observation lasting up to 
ninety days. Should such specialized 
study and observation indicate that 
the ward is properly committable to 
the Department of Mental Hygiene, 
the Board will then order him re- 
turned to the committing court with 
such a recommendation. The num- 
ber of these cases is relatively small 
in comparison with the total clinic 
intake. In 1956 only seventy transfers 
of this type were made from all 
Youth Authority institutions. 

At the present time, between 5 and 
10 per cent of the wards studied at 
-the reception centers are referred for 
parole plans at the completion of the 
study. These include principally of- 
fenders with relatively minor records 
who have the prospect of satisfactory 
home or foster home placement and 
appear to have been sufficiently im- 
pressed with the need of changing 
their behavior through the experi- 
ence of apprehension, court action, 
and detention. Included also are 
many transient youths who are com- 
mitted for relatively minor offenses; 
they are referred for out-of-state super- 
vision in their states of legal resi- 
dence. We feel that it would be de- 
sirable for all of these youths to re- 
main in the clinic during the period 
required for the preparation of place- 
ment plans, but the high rate of com- 
mitment to the Youth Authority and 
the need for bed space in the recep- 
tion centers makes this impossible ex- 
cept in cases where it appears that a 
very brief period will be enough for 
planning. The others are transferred 
into one or another of the training 
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schools or to a forestry camp to await 
release. It is our hope that as we 
gain greater understanding of the 
problems with which we are dealing, 
the number of cases that can be re- 
leased without placement in a cor- 
rectional school can be increased. 

The heavy overload of cases has 
also limited drastically the number 
of wards who can be retained for 
prolonged periods in the reception 
center for specialized treatment. 
Nevertheless time has been found to 
handle some cases in this way. With 
the inauguration of the Special Treat- 
ment Program (described below) it 
will be possible for the Youth Au- 
thority to provide such therapy at 
the training institutions themselves 
where it is indicated. 


Continuous Evaluation 

The completion of the reception 
center clinic study and the disposition 
made by the board at this time by no 
means complete Youth Authority 
diagnosis of the individual case. 
Indeed, this is only the beginning. 
There is constant re-evaluation of 
each case during the institutional 
period and on parole. At any time, 
a ward may be referred again to the 
reception center for additional study 
should there be significant changes in 
the picture which call for such re- 
examination. Within the schools 
themselves a_ classification system 
operates: each ward is assigned to a 
specific classification counselor who is 
responsible for following his progress 
throughout his institutional career. 
The counselor makes use of the clinic 
report and an interview with the ward 
to prepare recommendations to_ the 
school classification committee for 
assignment to an appropriate training 
program. He is consulted by teachers, 
group supervisors, and others on spe- 
cific problems. He himself consults 
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with the school psychologist with 
respect to problems of a more special- 
ized nature. When he considers a ward 
ready for parole, he so recommends 
to the Youth Authority Board, pre- 
paring a report of progress with sug- 
gestions as to conditions of placement 
in the community. A group counsel- 
ing program is being developed in the 
schools, and assignment to it is based 
largely on clinic findings and recom- 
mendations. 


Special Treatment 

A further step in program develop- 
ment designed to make the clinical 
findings and recommendations more 
effective is the Special Treatment 
Program which is now being developed 
within the Youth Authority. A careful 
review of the findings of the clinics 
in a large number of cases brought 
out the fact that approximately 17 per 
cent of our population are in need 
of something more than an ordinary 
correctional school program if their 
problems are to be adequately met and 
success is to be achieved under Youth 
Authority jurisdiction. Among these 
are a good many children who have 
psychiatric or psychological problems 
serious enough to call for specialized 
professional treatment, but not so 
serious as to warrant commitment to 
astate mental hospital. Many of these 
individuals need a considerably longer 
period of separation from the com- 
munity and specialized treatment be- 
fore they can be released with any 
great likelihood of success on parole. 

To meet the needs of this group, 
each of our correctional schools will 
have a clinical team—headed by a 
psychiatrist and made up of psychol- 
ogists, social workers, occupational and 
recreational therapists, and others with 
specialized skills—to provide treat- 
ment. Thus the findings of the 
diagnostic studies made in the recep- 
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tion center clinics will be followed 
up and made effective in the areas 
where the problems of training and 
treatment have presented the most 
difficulty. 


Postdiagnosis Treatment 

Many of our clinical staff have felt 
considerable dissatisfaction at being 
involved only at the beginning of the 
rehabilitation process, with limited 
facilities for learning what happens to 
the children after they have studied 
them. Others would like to engage 
in active therapy with children in 
whom they have become interested. 
These are understandable dissatisfac- 
tions. Consideration has been given 
to some rotation of staff between the 
reception centers and the special treat- 
ment units in the schools to provide 
the opportunity for follow-up work 
and therapy. We also hope that some- 
day out-patient services for wards on 
parole will be incorporated into the 
programs of the reception centers. 

We are very much aware that we 
have not overcome all problems con- 
cerning our reception centers. They 
have been in operation for only three 
years and much exploratory work, of 
necessity, had to be done. We hope, 
in fact, that we will never stop ex- 
ploring new approaches. We have 
been handicapped by the nation-wide 
shortage of professional workers in 
psychiatry, psychology, and related 
fields. We have been plagued by a 
heavy and ever increasing caseload, 
part of which is a by-product of the 
rapid increase in California’s popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, we feel consider- 
able satisfaction in many of the results 
of the program that we have observed. 
We believe that we are on the right 
track, and that eventually the clinics 
will prove to have justified themselves 
in terms of the effectiveness of our 
total rehabilitation program. 








Classification and Treatment 


Altering Delinquent Values via an Administrative Change 
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UVENILE institutions in the 
United States vary so much in 
function, organization, and _ services 
that it is impossible to discuss the 
subject of classification and treatment 
without some frame of reference. A 
small treatment center for twenty-five 
youngsters, for example, is quite dif- 
ferent from the larger private train- 
ing school with a controlled intake. 
The latter, in turn, differs markedly 
from the public training school, 
which has an unselected intake and 
in most states has little control over 
its size. In many states the antisocial 
act itself, as determined by the court, 
becomes primary in the decision to 
send a youngster to a public training 
school. Where community treatment 
facilities are meager, the institution 
will receive even mental defectives 
and psychotics who have been ad- 
judicated as delinquents. Fortunate- 
ly, some misgivings about utilizing 
the state training school as a “dump- 
ing ground” are beginning to take 
shape. Throughout the country, 
efforts are being made to examine the 
role of the state training school in the 
total child welfare field, although the 
process is still in its infancy.? 
This article is limited to classifica- 


1A workshop on state training schools was 
held at the 1957 American Orthopsychiatric 
Association Annual Conference, and another 
is scheduled for the 1958 conference. The 
Eastern Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League has scheduled an institute 
on this subject in 1958. The U.S. Children’s 
Bureau and the National Association of 





tion and treatment programs in state 
training schools, generally large and 
undifferentiated institutions where it 
is much more difficult to organize 
the programs and put them into oper- 
ation than in private schools, which 
select their clientele. Even in states 
where there are central diagnostic 
facilities, with commitments made to 
parent bodies rather than to individ- 
ual institutions, or in states where 
institutions do have some limited 
power to reject adolescents who are 
obviously incapable of mentally or 
physically benefiting from the school’s 
program, personality variations in the 
youngsters received are so wide as to 
place a premium on a varied institu- 
tional program. The training school, 
therefore, must have some means of 
differentiating individuals according 
to their needs and requirements. 
Two trends are noticeable in the 
training school field today. One is the 
establishment of a centralized diagnos- 
tic center for statewide institutional 
placement, and the other—where this 
centralization does not exist—is an 
increase and sharpening of diagnostic 
facilities within the individual insti- 
tution itself. The idea of a centralized 
facility seems to be gaining consider- 





Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies have 
jointly issued Institutions Serving Delinquent 
Children—Guides and Goals. The same two 
organizations, together with Rutgers Uni- 
versity, with funds from the Child Welfare 
Division of the American Legion, sponsored 
an institute for executives in the public 
training school in April, 1957. 
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able support. It is an interesting phe- 
nomenon that, in many areas of the 
country, diagnostic centers are author- 
ized before institutional facilities are 
available to carry out their recom- 
mendations. The word “diagnosis” 


carries with it a magical connotation * 


today; legislators are apt to support 
the establishment of a diagnostic cen- 
ter even when institutional treatment 
units are meager and unproductive. 
For a central diagnostic service to be 
effective, considerable differentiation 
in treatment facilities must be avail- 
able. The same criticism can, of 
course, be leveled at diagnostic units 
that are developed at an institution 
with insufficient treatment services. 
Regardless of what facilities are 
available, however, the purpose of 
diagnostic services is, whether central- 
ly or locally situated, the same: to 
know as much as possible about a 
youngster to place him properly. 


Classification Procedures 

Placement begins with choice of in- 
stitution in areas fortunate enough 
to have such an opportunity. It then 
involves placement in a cottage unit 
or living group that will best meet 
the requirements of the youngster in- 
volved. It includes an individualized 
assignment to a school or vocational 
program. It also involves placing the 
boy or girl with adult leaders who 
are most qualified to meet the needs 
of the youngster. If the problems of 
the child are best met through close 
supervision, he will not be helped if 
he is assigned to a cottage with con- 
siderable freedom in controls. Place- 
ment also means consideration of the 
personality make-up of the group to 
which the boy or girl is to be as- 
signed. If he is withdrawn, fearful, 
and anxious, for example, assignment 
to a group of aggressive boys will only 
increase his insecurity. 


Considerable knowledge of the ju- 
venile must be secured in order to 
be able to make such decisions. This 
is usually obtained through social his- 
tories obtained in the youngster’s com- 
munity, psychological testing, personal 
interviews, and observation. The re- 
ception process is not only diagnostic 
in character, it is also the beginning 
of treatment. It is during this period 
that the youngster has his initial ex- 
perience with the institution and its 
staff. He receives an introduction to 
institutional policy and the methods 
by which it operates. Initial experi- 
ences, although they may not be con- 
clusive, may very often color the 
manner in which the youngster will 
adjust to his future placement. Ex- 
periences during reception can carry 
over for some period after the young- 
ster has been assigned to a cottage. 

Where a central diagnostic facility 
is not available the desired informa- 
tion can be secured by placing the 
youngster in a special living unit de- 
signed for reception or orientation 
purposes. Here his behavior can be 
observed by his cottage parents or 
group leaders. A social worker inter- 
views him and evaluates his feelings 
and problems. The educational direc- 
tor sees him to ascertain his attitudes 
toward education and his problems 
regarding learning; he will evaluate 
the boy’s past school achievement and 
learn about his vocational interests 
for academic and vocational place- 
ment. The chaplain interviews him 
to determine the extent to which re- 
ligion may have played a role in his 
past life and what it might be able 
to do for him while he is at the school 
and for his future adjustment. The 
physician gives him a thorough physi- 
cal examination and notes his health 
problems. The psychologist puts him 
through certain tests and evaluates 








his personality. The psychiatrist in- 
terviews him, gives his diagnosis and 
prognosis, and enumerates the young- 
ster’s strengths, weaknesses, and needs; 
he will analyze the dynamics of the 
boy’s development and make recom- 
mendations for care and treatment. 

Institutions equipped with staff and 
facilities to organize such an orienta- 
tion program (this is becoming much 
more common and is being recognized 
as a necessity in institutional admin- 
istration) will usually plan for an 
assignment or classification committee 
meeting where findings and recom- 
mendations are presented. For com- 
mittee deliberations to have greater 
meaning, ideas should be shared 
throughout the orientation period, 
not confined to a single meeting. To 
bring this about, the clinical director 
or the person responsible for directing 
care, training, and treatment in the 
institution should direct orientation. 

With a reception period organized 
in this fashion, a clear picture of a 
youngster’s problems and needs can 
be secured. Recommendations for 
cottage placement would be based 
on the group’s structure and com- 
position, as well as the nature of its 
leadership. The institution would use 
its knowledge of the youngster’s in- 
terests and intelligence, his status re- 
quirements, and past school achieve- 
ment to decide on appropriate school 
assignment and vocational placement. 


Small Groups for Treatment 

A diagnostic picture of a youngster 
is useless if the institution lacks neces- 
sary treatment facilities. The number 
of group living units should be large 
enough to allow variation in place- 
ment. If the training school is to in- 
dividualize treatment, an _ intimate 
understanding of a youngster’s drives, 
interests, and behavior patterns is re- 
quired; so is the opportunity for close 
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relationships with adults. This can be 
accomplished only if groups are kept 
small. No living or cottage group 
should be larger than twenty; fifteen 
would be even better, but this might 
be too difficult to attain in the present 
scheme of things. Other groupings 
within the institution should also re- 
main small; the size of particular 
groups should be determined by par- 
ticular function. Academic classes 
should not be larger than fifteen; 
remedial classes should have a maxi- 
mum size of five to eight. Size of vo- 
cational groups should be geared to 
keeping each youngster gainfully oc- 
cupied throughout the class period. 
Clubs and special interest groups 
should also be small to permit con- 
siderable give-and-take among group 
members and their leader. 

The larger the group, the greater 
the possibility of failure to recognize 
individual needs and the greater the 
possibility of group disturbances and 
the formation of subgroups with de- 
structive characteristics. Informal 
groups are part and parcel of group 
living in general, whether in an in- 
stitution or in the community, and 
other factors will produce them. How- 
ever, the large group decreases the 
possibility of its members’ responding 
to the staff leader’s control and in- 
fluence. It leads to peer control of 
the group and the retention of de- 
linquent values. 


Institution Size 
A large institution, in itself, can 
also inhibit desired treatment pro- 
cedures. Many circles have recom- 
mended that the training school’s 
capacity should be limited to 150 
children.2, No effective research has 


*U.S. Children’s Bureau, National Associ- 
ation of Training Schools and Juvenile Agen- 
cies, Child Welfare League of America, 
American Psychiatric Association. 
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ever determined the optimum size of 
an institution. There is no question, 
however, that the larger the institu- 
tion, the more difficult communicat- 
ing treatment concepts will be. More 
supervisory levels are required in or- 
ganization; more people are directly 
in contact with the children. There 
is a greater danger of staff's misun- 
derstanding the administrative pro- 
gram—and of even refusing, either 
openly or surreptitiously, to accept it. 
In the large institution, the superin- 
tendent and his top assistants are 
too far removed, both psychologically 
and physically, from staff who have 
immediate contact with children, and 
from the children themselves. 

Although the trend in this coun- 
try is away from huge undifferenti- 
ated institutions, toward smaller fa- 
cilities with specific functions, there 
are a few advantages in a large in- 
stitution. More staff and varied facili- 
ties are possible. More funds are apt 
to be authorized by legislatures and 
budget divisions, who are impressed 
by large numbers and size. It is pos- 
sible to decentralize treatment pro- 
grams in larger institutions and over- 
come some of the negative features of 
larger organizations. 

An institution may be divided into 
a number of self-sufficient divisions, 
according to size and physical layout, 
each with its own staff and director 
functioning under a supervising super- 
intendent. Classification of the divi- 
sions might be based on age, matur- 
ity, vocational and academic interests, 
supervisory controls, emotional prob- 
lems, and similar factors, considered 
individually or in combination. Under 
such an organizational system, each 
division becomes virtually an insti- 
tution in itself as far as care and 
treatment are concerned, with the 
added advantage of having central- 
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ized services based on the number 
of youngsters in the total institution 
rather than in the individual divi- 
sions. It requires additional personnel 
in the way of teachers, group leaders, 
and social workers as well as more 
facilities to serve a decentralized or- 
ganization, but it individualizes pro- 
gram and service in large institutions. 
Historical Legacy 

Organization of treatment facilities 
and program is another important 
area of institutional administration. 
Present-day clinical services were pri- 
marily developed in voluntary com- 
munity agencies, especially in child 
guidance and mental hygiene clinics. 
Unique eligibility requirements for 
aid evolved from these settings. The 
client or patient must want help and 
must be capable of entering into a 
meaningful relationship with the 
clinician. To seek such help implies 
possession of sufficient anxiety and 
recognition of need. In the case of 
children, one or both parents must 
usually become similarly involved. 
These concepts are in keeping with 
traditional American democratic prin- 
ciples and are a result of our heritage 
and cultural background. In fact, our 
traditions regarding individual initia- 
tive have made “authority” a nasty 
word in our vocabulary. 

The training school, however, is an 
authoritative setting. The children it 
receives are committed via the chil- 
dren’s courts against their will. It is 
not a voluntary process no matter 
how permissive the general climate 
of the institution may be. Yet author- 
itative institutions, in their efforts to 
individualize their programs—largely 
at the encouragement and insistence of 
the clinical disciplines—have adopted 
the typical organization and method 
of operation of the voluntary com- 
munity treatment agency. Institutions 
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which have a plentiful supply of 
clinical personnel assign their chil- 
dren individually to caseworkers, and 
efforts are made to help them with 
their problems of adjustment. Facili- 
ties with a small clinical staff usually 
limit their casework service to a few 
children who have unusual difficulties 
in making an adjustment. Psychiatrist, 
psychologist, and social worker be- 
come members of a clinical team and 
constitute a separate department in 
the organizational plan. The clinical 
team’s relationship to other depart- 
ments is usually defined in idealistic 
rather than in typical organizational 
and administrative terms. They are 
expected to work closely with the 
personnel directly caring for the chil- 
dren—but on a voluntary basis. Very 
probably only those staff members 
who are eager for understanding and 
clarification do seek clinical contact; 
those staff members who reject in- 
terpretations requiring them _ to 
change usually remain untouched by 
clinical influences. 


Discipline vs. Treatment 

There are two major but very often 
conflicting elements in training school 
administration in the country today. 
One is control and discipline, and 
the other is treatment. Cottage staff 
especially are torn between what ap- 
pear to be two opposing forces. They 
are expected to keep control in their 
cottage units (in fact, they are rated 
on their ability to run a smooth or- 
ganization); on the other hand, they 
are directed to individualize their 
approach to each child. 

The conflict is not resolved through 
the traditional institutional organiza- 
tion of clinical and cottage services 
in separate departments. Clinical per- 
sonnel do not have the responsibility 
for cottage operation. Their relation- 
ship is primarily advisory and heavily 
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concentrated on individual rather 
than group adjustment. Cottage super. 
visors are usually too few in number 
to concentrate on anything but group 
controls and cottage routines. Even 
assuming that there were enough cot- 
tage supervisors and that they were 
trained and experienced, the existence 
of two lines of opposing interests as 
defined administratively by function 
and duties would only continue the 
basic conflict of cottage staff. The 
cottage parent's dilemma is expressed 
in his complaint that if the social 
worker were required to care for 
twenty children she would not call 
for special treatment for the young- 
ster in her caseload who has violated 
cottage regulations. The social work- 
er, on the other hand, protests that 
the cottage parent lacks understand- 
ing of the child’s behavior and the 
professional training which would 
make it possible for him to do a 
decent job. Very often, unconsciously 
perhaps, the conflict is furthered by 
the administration. Under pressure 
from the community, which is deeply 
concerned about runaways and aggres- 
sive behavior, the superintendent may 
be quite contented to have a cottage 
parent who is able to keep control 
in his cottage unit, even though clin- 
ical considerations are not fully ap- 
preciated. When nothing is done in 
such a situation, status quo, of course, 
continues. In addition, delinquents 
have a brilliant knack of recognizing 
staff differences and playing one 
against the other to suit their own 
needs. 


Informal Groups and Peer Control 

Another problem that must be 
taken into consideration in the ad- 
ministrative organization of treatment 
facilities is that of informal group 
formation by the children in the 
training school. The conflicts and 
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problems of growing up and struggles 
with the adult world can be tolerated, 
even rejected, by the youngsters with- 
in the confines of their own groups. 
The delinquent adolescent can join 
his neighborhood gang which accepts 
and preserves the values that cannot 
be tolerated by the rest of the com- 
munity. Peer relationships and group- 
ings are just as important within the 
institution and serve a similar pur- 
pose. They counteract adult efforts 
to change their behavior and act as 
a bulwark in maintaining their per- 
sonality structures and __ personal 
values. At the same time they offer 
protection and security to those in- 
volved. These informal groups do not 
necessarily have to be destructive, al- 
though their size, strength, and anti- 
social characteristics are reduced as 
the institution directs their energies 
toward constructive goals. 


The traditional form of institu- 
tional structure—clinical and cottage 
personnel in separate departments— 
makes very little dent in informal 
group activities. The effect of weekly 
clinical contacts, for example, is 
miniscule compared to the influences 
of the children’s own informal group 
leaders. Most of the youngsters seem 
to play one role in the clinical office 
and a completely different one in the 
cottage and other groups. 


It has been the writer’s experience 
that in those states where mental 
hygiene and school guidance clinics, 
family and child guidance agencies, 
probation services, and similar facili- 
ties are available in sufficient number, 
the juveniles who are committed to 
the training school show very little 
anxiety about their behavior. A ma- 
jority of those children who recog- 
nize and show sufficiént concern about 
their problems are helped in their 
communities and are not committed. 
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As a result, the clinician finds com- 
paratively few children in the train- 
ing school who have enough overt 
anxiety about their behavior to re- 
spond to a face-to-face contact, the 
typical tool of traditional clinical op- 
erations. 
Cottage-Clinic Organization 

All of these factors, therefore, make 
it necessary to consider a different 
treatment structure than has been in 
existence heretofore. Modifications of 
traditional forms of treatment have 
been made in a few training schools 
in this country in recognition of the 
problems involved. One institutional 
treatment organization will be de- 
scribed in detail because of its sharp 
departure from the usual structural 
form.’ This is especially true in the 
way the role of the social worker 
has been redefined. 

In this new treatment structure, 
clinic and cottage life are eliminated 
as separate departments. Social work-— 
ers are assigned to supervise the ac- 
tivities of the children and cottage 
staff in one or two cottage units. They 
have direct authority over the cottage 
staff and are required to offer super- 
vision and guidance to the cottage par- 
ents in handling the youngsters under 
their direction. Cottage parents are 
looked upon as technicians; profession- 
al supervision is supplied by trained 
social workers. Social workers and cot- 
tage staff are thus responsible for a 
common treatment process. The latter 
share their total problems with their 
social worker supervisors, who are 
ready to help resolve the complicated 
conflicts and decisions posed by the 
necessity to carry on disciplinary and 


3 New York State Training School for Girls, 
Hudson, N. Y. Another modified form of 
treatment organization is utilized at Haw- 
thorne-Cedar Knolls School, Hawthorne, 
N. Y., where cottage parents and caseworkers 
have the same supervisors, 
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treatment activities at the same time. 
The social workers, as supervisors, 
are expected to evaluate the cottage 
parents’ strengths and weaknesses and 
help them develop on the job. 

The social worker becomes involved 
in cottage disciplinary matters. “Dis- 
cipline” and “authority” are some- 
times anxiety-producing words in 
clinical circles. In actual practice. 
however, there are almost no settings 
in which clinical services are offered 
without authoritative connotations. 
Children, for example, do not come 
to child guidance clinics of their own 
volition. When one considers the pain 
that is involved in revealing one’s 
own inner thoughts and conflicts, as 
well as the resistance that is involved 
in change, the authoritative connota- 
tions in clinical services can be well 
understood. In addition, the setting 
of eligibility requirements and agency 
limitations of service also involve 
authority and discipline to the clients 
and patients concerned. Discipline or 
authority cannot be avoided; only the 
manner in which either is utilized 
is important to the treatment process. 
A year’s experience with the new 
treatment program has demonstrated 
that the traditional client-worker re- 
lationship is not affected by the 
stronger authoritative role played by 
the social worker. In fact, the feeling 
has been that the relationship is 
strengthened because the youngster 
must come to grips with his problems 
quickly, without being able to play 
one staff member against the other. 


Clinical Supervision of Cottage Life 


In addition to supervisory respon- 
sibilities, social workers direct their 
attention to the cottage group itself. 
The cottage group is the key area for 
treatment during the youngster’s stay 
in the training school. What happens 
to him within the cottage group de- 
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termines whether he is going to re- 
spond positively or continue on his 
own way, avoiding change. The group 
climate therefore becomes a very im- 
portant part of individual treatment. 

Social workers, to fulfill these duties, 
sit down with the group and cottage 
staff members to discuss everyday 
problems. The discussion might re- 
volve around the meaning of an exist- 
ing regulation which the group finds 
objectionable, or of a proposed rule. 
Should the cottage adopt special pro- 
cedures for listening to certain tele- 
vision programs? Would the group 
prefer to stay up late one evening to 
watch a certain program and thereby 
be too tired to participate in another 
activity the next morning? What 
should be the proper clothing to 
wear to school? Problems of adjust- 
ment which are appropriate for gen- 
eral group discussion are also taken 
up. Why did a certain youngster get 
into difficulty? What were the group's 
feelings as to the manner in which 
the problem was handled? Suitable 
films and other visual aids are utilized 
to stimulate discussion. 

The purpose of this phase of the 
social worker’s role is to permit chil- 
dren to participate in areas which 
are of immense concern to them. De- 
cisions arrived at by adults alone are 
matters to fight and disregard. But 
a youngster’s violation of group-set 
opinion incurs the displeasure of his 
peers. It might also result in unpleas- 
ant retaliations, but this group re- 
jection is forestalled by group discus- 
sion of the reasons behind deviation. 
Conforming to group decisions is also 
furthered through rewards to the 
group for esprit de corps—such as at- 
tendance at special dances. Social 
workers are expected to participate 
in the group’s activities and become 
part of the group as far as that is 
possible and appropriate. 
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Supervision of Other Groups 


Another important role of the social 
worker in this treatment organization 
plan is to work with those informal 
groups that are stable and not con- 
stantly changing in membership. The 
social worker’s focus is on helping the 
subgroups adjust to, and participate 
in, the larger group, through discus- 
sion, activities, or both. Discussion 
within these smaller groups very often 
is similar to that in the larger group, 
but because it is more homogeneous. 
the smaller encourages more personal 
involvement and more satisfaction of 
individual needs. Group members 
share their difficulties. They also ex- 
press attitudes different from those 
each expresses in individual contacts 
with the social worker. 

Informal groups are encouraged to 
take on special tasks for the cottage, 
in keeping with their skills—making 
curtains for the cottage, preparing and 
caring for area flower gardens, making 
and selling articles and using the 
money for a cottage recreation fund. 
Group incentives through special re- 
wards, plus the relationship that is 
developed with the social worker, di- 
vert these children’s energies from de- 
structive to highly responsible trans- 
actions. The status and satisfaction 
they gain support their further adapta- 
tion. 

The social worker is also called 
upon to work with other types of 
small groups whose membership is 
selected for homogeneity—common in- 
terests, problems, personality factors 
—to promote group interaction. 


Clinical Interviews and Consultation 


Change of behavior does not usually 
take place without the development 
of some anxiety and guilt. Some of 
these pressures can be handled in trie 
group through peer support—sharing 
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experience in discussion—and through 
support from the staff. Some children 
require individual attention as well, 
which social workers are expected to 
offer. This kind of contact does not 
necessarily have to be long term; very 
often one or two individual inter- 
views, in conjunction with group par- 
ticipation, can allay the child’s anxiety 
sufficiently for him to benefit from 
continued group contact. 

Social workers, in their everyday 
contact with cottage and other groups, 
familiar with each of “their’’ young- 
ster’s needs, can determine who re- 
quires the individual interview, and 
when. 

The psychiatrist and psychologist, 
in this organizational setup, act pri- 
marily as consultants to the social 
worker, in addition to their classifica- 
tion and diagnostic duties. Problems 
of personality functioning and intelli- 
gence might be referred to the psy- 
chologist by the social worker for 
selected testing of the youngsters con- 
cerned. The psychiatrist is consulted 
to analyze the dynamics of certain 
behavior patterns and to give advice 
as to approaches to these difficulties. 
Depending upon his available time, 
the psychiatrist sees a few youngsters 
in therapy, either individually or in 
groups. He aids staff training and 
development—by participation in case 
conferences at the request of the social 
worker concerned, in meetings 
planned by the director of the pro- 
gram, or by advising other staff mem- 
bers such as the academic and voca- 
tional teachers. 


Results of New Program 
Experience with this new treatment 
structure has led the administrative 
and treatment staff at Hudson to these 
conclusions about it:. 
1. It eliminates. the traditional con- 
flict between cottage staff and clinical 
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personnel, by making them both re- 
sponsible for cottage life. 

2. It dynamically changes the focus 
and program content of peer groups 
so that new behavior patterns can 
be formed and strengthened. 

3. It allows the children’s conscious- 
ness of a different way of securing 
satisfaction and status to grow and 
constantly diminishes their need to 
fight the adults around them. 

4. It lessens the gap between au- 
thority, represented by the institu- 
tional staff, and the youngsters. 

5. It deals directly with the key 
répository of delinquent values in the 
institution, by recognizing and work- 
ing with informal groups. 

6. Through it, cottage staff—who 
hold key responsibilities in institu- 
tional life—are trained and _ super- 
vised. 

7. The delinquent’s tendency to 
fool staff and play one member against 
the other is radically slowed down; 
when it is, he is required to face up 
to his behavior. 

8. It produces a climate in which 
children participate in setting rules 
controlling their own behavior. 

9. It creates for cottage staff better 
working conditions in which they can 
accept suggestions, learn flexibility in 
their relations with children, under- 
stand professional aims, constantly ask 
for and use professional advice, and 
work toward their reputation as lead- 
ers of a good cottage. This is possible 
because the new treatment structure 
transfers the conflict between treat- 
ment and control from cottage staff 
to social workers, who are in a better 
position to resolve it. Cottage staff are 
no longer expected to be superhuman- 
ly competent in everything. 


Conclusions 

Training schools in the United 
States today are in a period of transi- 
tion from “custodial” organization, 
with simple goals, to a treatment- 
oriented structure aimed at (1) in- 
dividualizing the program in order 
to change the personal values of the 
children, and (2) developing the juve- 
nile’s self-understanding and control. 
Because the transition is incomplete, 
these two aims have been superim- 
posed on older custodial arrangements. 
Individual training schools are in 
different stages of development pos- 
sessing here more of the old, there 
more of the new. Some are developing 
their own new forms of organization 
for treatment. On the road to a new 
orientation, they face such grave prob- 
lems as unselected intake, undiffer- 
entiated and large populations, lack 
of the right staff, low salaries in cer- 
tain categories, and weak legislative 
and budgetary support. Though these 
problems are recognized, they are only 
slowly being overcome. They are not 
insurmountable. Training schools can 
acquire the tools for treatment. 

The classification and treatment 
program described above stems from 
training school experience. When it is 
further evaluated, new forms of or- 
ganization will no doubt develop. This 
should be encouraged through in- 
creased public support as well as legis- 
lative and budgetary interest. Treat- 
ment need not necessarily be con- 
fined to smal] treatment centers. It 
is possible to “treat” in the training 
school if money and staff are pro- 
vided. The combination of public 
support and understanding and skilled 
administrators can very well do the 
trick. 
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The Mobile Psychiatrie Clinic 


PaTrIcIA R. DENTON, M.D. 
Psychiatrist-Director, Mobile Psychiatric Clinic of the Medical College of Virginia 


ROM the days when the insane 

were housed in jails and alms- 
houses because there were no proper 
treatment facilities, to the present, 
when certain criminal types are con- 
fined in hospitals for the insane for 
the same reason, the thinking of penol- 
ogists has progressively fixed on re- 
taliative punishment for the law- 
breaker, rehabilitation through aca- 
demic and vocational training, segre- 
gation for the protection of society, 
and treatment by psychotherapy and 
even psychoanalysis. Always, of course, 
it has been influenced by the in- 
constant wind of public opinion and 
the state of the public finances. Public 
care of the emotionally ill has seen 
similar vacillations. The attitude aris- 
ing from the unconscious linking of 
insanity with demonology, and of 
criminality with both, results in wide- 
ly divergent opinions as to what is 
the best and most effective way to 
handle both the delinquent and the 
mentally ill. Frequently the line of 
demarcation between the two is faint 
and arbitrary, depending on the de- 
lineator and the resources he has at 
hand. 

Nowhere is this line fainter than in 
the case of the young lawbreaker, the 
juvenile delinquent. There are those 
in prominent places who scream for 
“less mollycoddling” and stricter, more 
punitive, measures. Others would solve 
the problem by complete permissive- 
ness in a protected environment, fol- 
lowed by the socializing effects of 
group living. Somewhere between 
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these extremes are the majority of 
those working directly with the prob- 
lem. And they have found that the 
type of institution known as the in- 
dustrial training school has had more 
success than any former method in 
rehabilitating a large number of de- 
linquent adolescents, practically and 
in a comparatively short period. 

Those responsible for appraising the 
youngsters committed to training 
schools, preparatory to placing them 
in the proper vocational and aca- 
demic training situations, recognized 
that psychological examination is a 
necessary part of the study, and this 
revealed the need for psychiatric diag- 
nosis and evaluation. More compre- 
hensive classification and diagnosis 
threw a blinding light on the need 
for psychotherapeutic facilities of all 
types. Thus the concept of the thera- 
peutically oriented training school 
was born, the logical result of the 
union of the idea of training for 
productive citizenship, and treatment 
of the psychopathological quirks of 
personality and emotionality that pre- 
vent successful, mature living. The 
Industrial Boys School at Topeka, 
Kans., has put this concept into prac- 
tice already; the significant drop re- 
ported in the state’s adult prison popu- 
lation has been attributed directly to 
the reorientation of the training 
school. 

A Virginia law in 1954 instituted 
a psychiatric clinic, under the aegis 
of the Medical College of Virginia, 
serving the Youth Services Division 
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of the State Department of Welfare 
and Institutions, parent department 
of the state’s four industrial training 
schools, its foster-care program, and 
intake-study bureau. Because the 
schools are close to Richmond, the 
clinic was conceived as a traveling 
unit, working from its home base in 
that city. This is the Mobile Psychi- 
atric Clinic of the Medical College 
of Virginia. 
Staff Division of Labor 


Since November, 1956, the clinic 
has had a psychiatrist-director, one 
psychiatric social worker, two clinical 
psychologists, and two office workers. 
This staff will be augmented as funds 
become available. A ratio of three 
typists to five staff members (all five 
equipped with dictating machines) is 
the absolute minimum for anything 
approaching efficiency. The addition 
of one office worker for each five staff 
members, for maintaining the details 
of organization and office supervision, 
would increase efficiency. We have 
learned the hard way that economy 
in the office means the waste of using 
clinical staff as file clerks. 

Of the four professional workers, 
only the psychiatrist and the psychi- 
atric social worker leave the Rich- 
mond office, to visit the four schools 
in turn for one day and two days 
a week, respectively. This means that 
each institution is visited one day a 
week by a clinic staff member for three 
weeks out of every month. While at 
the schools, both workers carry cases 
in psychotherapy, appraise youngsters 
referred by staff, and conduct in- 
service training sessions with casework- 
ers, teachers, houseparents, and pro- 
ject supervisors. These activities vary 
somewhat from school to school, being 
strongly influenced by the superin- 
tendent’s attitude and the needs as 
he sees them. 


The psychologists examine young. 
sters as they come into the state 
program and do psychotherapy with 
certain cases. Approximately two- 
thirds of the 90 to 120 new cases each 
month have not had a psychological 
examination before commitment to 
state care. An abbreviated form of 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
children or the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale is given, plus the reading portion 
of the Wide Range Achievement test 
and a projective test such as the 
Rorschach or Draw-a-Person. Addi- 
tional techniques are used if indi- 
cated. Referrals for diagnosis are made 
to the clinic psychiatrist by the psy- 
chologists, or the caseworkers of the 
intake study unit. 

These test reports and diagnoses are 
assembled with those of the pedia- 
trician and the caseworker, and a de- 
cision on the case is made. Placement 
in one of the training schools or a 
foster home is made in the great ma- 
jority of the cases. When therapy 
or future evaluation is indicated the 
clinic staff keeps in contact with the 
child; a separate record file in the 
clinic insures continuity of material 
pertinent to the psychiatric condition 
of the patient. 

Reports Kept Confidential 

Initial evaluation reports on all 
clinic patients are given to the Youth 
Services Division with the understand- 
ing that they are confidential and re- 
stricted to certain persons. However, 
therapy progress notes are of two 
types: the factual, which are also 
sent to the Division as confidential; 
and the nonfactual, seen and used by 
the clinic team alone. Copies of the 
initial reports are also kept by the 
Out-patient Department of the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia. 

The clinic reports its volume to 
the National Institute of Mental 
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Health. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, the Mobile Psychiatric 
Clinic had 1,128 patients and con- 
ducted a total of 2,243 interviews. 
The psychopathology of the com- 
mitted delinquents runs the gamut 
from amoral, situational (and mental- 
ly healthy) delinquency, through all 
planes of mental deficiency, neuroses, 
overt psychoses, and personality dis- 
orders. In 1956, of the 764 cases seen 
by the clinic for initial evaluation, 
ll per cent, or 84, needed special care 
as defective delinquents; these young- 
sters had IQ’s below 75. Eight per 
cent, or 61, were mentally disturbed 
enough to warrant hospitalization— 
if such a facility had been available 
for children in Virginia. Twenty per 
cent, or 153, needed intensive psycho- 
therapy, best given by a psychiatrist; 
and 44 per cent, or 336, needed the 
therapeutic counseling and guidance 


of a psychiatric social worker. Seven- 
teen per cent, or 130, needed no fur- 
ther specialized help, and would bene- 
fit from the training school program. 


Clinic-Department Relations 

Although the clinic’s authorizing 
statute specified “treatment, training, 
and research” as its raison d’étre, 
actual details—goals, and methods of 
meshing the therapeutic philosophy 
of a psychiatric clinic with that of an 
already long-established training- 
school program—were left to evolu- 
tion. As in any natural growth, some 
rather unusual and unorthodox forms 
emerged, to survive or succumb ac- 
cording to their inherent value. As a 
pioneer, the clinic could not pattern 
itself after another and so avoid many 
mistakes. But from its experience, 
other clinics can learn to avoid some 
pitfalls. Needless to say, this evolution 
still continues, and will probably be 
a prominent feature of the clinic for 
many years to come. 


A factor which simultaneously hin- 
dered and helped the development 
of the clinic was its affiliation with 
an organization (the Medical College 
of Virginia) other than the one which 
it serves. The natural resistance en- 
countered because of this fact was a 
formidable barrier, especially when 
the clinic had—and continues to have 
—no authority to enforce its recom- 
mendations and decisions. However, 
the absence of legal responsibility 
concomitant with this lack of author- 
ity provides the right atmosphere of 
freedom, fostering methods of opera- 
tion in keeping with the academic 
spirit of the Medical College and the 
goals outlined by the legislators. 

The difficulty of conducting a clinic 
administered by a department of in- 
stitutions was foreseen by those in- 
strumental in establishing the clinic, 
and mighty efforts were made to keep 
it as free from administrative restric- 
tions as possible by placing it in the 
more idealistic setting of the Medical 
College, where loose filial ties allow 
it to be directed by prudence and 
need, rather than by already estab- 
lished ideas of organization for psy- 
chiatric facilities of a different type. 

The difficulties of any joint psychi- 
atric clinic and training school pro- 
gram were intensified and augmented 
by the close, almost symbiotic rela- 
tionship which was implied in the 
establishment of the clinic. Because 
so much of our initial difficulty cen- 
tered in the mutual lack of policy, 
the first step to insure smooth sailing 
in establishing a similar clinic is to 
formulate a definite policy concerning 
the spheres of action appropriate to 
the clinic and to the training-school 
administration. Both should have a 
good idea of their own limitations 
and of what they need from their 
other “half’; and the clinic’s view 
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of what it can and can not do should 
be quickly formed and determinedly 
adhered to. The position of the clinic 
in the minds of all concerned must 
be established quickly and forcefully. 
The alternatives are an overbearing, 
aggressive clinic that is hated, feared, 
and resisted; or a spineless, ingratiat- 
ing nonentity that is used as a whip- 
ping-boy by anyone needing an object 
for frustrations and hostilities. 
Although there has been very little 
active resistance to the Mobile Psy- 
chiatric Clinic from the department 
with which we work—and none ex- 
pressed directly to us—there has been 
passive, unconscious resistance against 
new ways of thinking and disruption 
of long-established routine. Training- 
school staff limitations have frequently 
prevented full cooperation in follow- 
ing clinic recommendations as to job 
assignments, discipline, transportation 
of children to hospital out-patient 
clinics for special examinations or 
treatment, and individual supervision. 
Sometimes when our recommendation 
could be carried out by the judicious 
maneuvering of personnel, it is not, 
because the added burden of thought 
which this demands seems to be one 
burden too many to the institution- 
al administrator—particularly when 
numberless details of management 
and administration are clamoring for 
his attention, and the needs of one 
youngster take no precedence over the 
needs of the group. Although the 
temptation to angry remonstrance is 
great at these times, we have found 
that catharsis, support, and reassur- 
ance are as potent psychotherapeutic 
methods when used with the adminis- 
trative personnel of the training 
schools as with the youngsters. 
Superintendent’s Attitude Decisive 
As others engaged in similar work 
have found, the superintendent of the 


individual training school will deter- 
mine the practical success of the clinic 
in his school, given a competent clini- 
cal staff. An institution’s director de- 
termines the practical attitude of those 
working under him, for they will look 
to him as to an authoritarian parental 
figure, and attitudes in conflict with 
his are suppressed, or wither slowly. 
Lack of moral support from a super- 
intendent for a program he does not 
want and cannot understand, and 
which he feels threatens his authority, 
is a subtle and insidious undermin- 
ing of the best efforts of any clinic. 
Some personnel at the white boy's 
training school agreed with our ideas 
and tried to cooperate with us, but 
were frustrated, blocked, and put into 
a position where they could not openly 
support us for fear of the superin- 
tendent’s action against them. As soon 
as this superintendent was replaced, 
this same group helped swing newer 
staff members to a more understand- 
ing and helpful attitude. The new 
superintendent, a temporary one, not 
only supported us, but had enough 
training and experience to evaluate 
the needs of the school in terms of 
services the clinic could give, and 
was capable of planning with the 
clinic to meet those needs. He was 
succeeded by an administrative team 
whose doubts about the practicality 
of a psychiatric clinic will demand ex- 
tensive interpretation and _ clarifica- 
tion. However, this is one of the recog- 
nized functions of any psychiatric fa- 
cility, regardless of its location or 
clientele. 

The attitude of the state depart- 
ment as a whole will similarly reflect 
the thinking of its highest official. 
Despite the enlightened and progres- 
sive environment which the trained, 
sensitive director of a subdivision may 
seek to establish, his best efforts can 
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be easily vitiated by the exigencies 
of politics at a higher level. 
Obstacles to Treating Delinquents 

The voluminous literature of child 
psychiatry and its allies draws an 
iron curtain of defeatism between the 
delinquent adolescent under psychi- 
atric care in the community and that 
same adolescent once he is committed 
to the “protective environment” of 
an industrial training school. Even 
more tragic is that next to nothing 
is written about the youngster dur- 
ing that most crucial period of parole. 
This reflects the lack of interest in 
those youngsters whose psychopathol- 
ogy is so serious that even attempting 
therapy with them arouses such con- 
flicts and frustrations in the psychi- 
atrist that the case is dismissed, or 
rationalized as not being “suitable.” 
In justice, it must be admitted that 
the return on time and effort ex- 
pended in therapy and casework is 
low compared to that from more easily 
treated cases. And yet so little re- 
search has been done in the method- 
ology of treating the adolescent delin- 
quent that this defeatism can scarcely 
be justified. 

Two other major obstacles to the 
treatment of the young delinquent are 
the difficulty of securing the large 
number of trained people who must 
substitute for the inadequate parents, 
and the time needed to remodel a 
personality warped and traumatized 
since birth. Education, recreation, 
group work, and religion, as well as 
psychiatry, have a very vital contri- 
bution to make in rehabilitating these 


youngsters. And cooperation and open 


lines of communication among their 
practitioners must be established, or 
else each will fail. by attempting to 
work on one facet of the prob- 
lem alone. The child psychiatrist’s 
classic insistence on involving one or 


both parents in therapy with the child 
is impossible, save in rare and un- 
usual circumstances, when a young- 
ster is in a training school. The 
weekly or biweekly hour interview 
with all who need it is an ideal to be 
dreamed of, but rarely accomplished. 
Group psychotherapy in the form of 
play, psychodrama, and discussion and 
project groups are ways to spread an 
always too small staff thinner. But 
the most potent group work of all is 
that done with cottage parents, teach- 
ers, and supervisors, who live with 
the youngsters and whose attitudes 
create the milieu in which they exist. 
In-service training programs, semi- 
nars, and case conferences utilize the 
skills of the clinic team to the best 
advantage. 

Because the present energies and 
methods of training schools are geared 
to re-educating the youngsters by sup- 
pression and repression of past con- 
flicts and attitudes and substitution 
of new ways of acting, any method 
which works on those conflicts and 
attitudes and thereby mobilizes anxi- 
ety and tension is regarded with sus- 
picion and resistance. Anxiety and 
tension lead to restlessness and further 
acting out behavior, before these can 
be dispelled by insight and supportive 
relationship therapy. Integral to psy- 
chotherapeutic methods with teen- 
agers are situations in which limits 
are tested and ambivalent emotions 
worked through. But this is admitted- 
ly “rough” on the staff, whose duty 
it is to control the situation. Hence 
the need for in-service training pro- 
grams and adequate number of staff 
personnel. 


Clinic’s Use of Freedom 
from Authority 
The clinic’s lack of administrative 
authority can frequently be utilized to 
enable the clinic staff member to act 
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as the “permissive therapist.” The 
patient is taught that the therapist 
has no control whatsoever in the ad- 
ministrative processes of the school. 
This applies to privileges, discipline, 
job and cottage assignments, etc. The 
rules of the school will not be changed 
for the patient, and his behavior will 
merit the same sanctions as the others. 
As the therapeutic process continues 
the child’s emotional perception of 
his relationship to the school and the 
therapist and of their relationship to 
him changes frequently. These _per- 
ceptions can be used to draw parallels 
and give insights into the basic inter- 
personal relationships of the patient. 
It is sometimes necessary to emphasize 
to the child the school’s authority 
over his behavior. This was brought 
out quite clearly to us when one of 
our training-school administration 
teams became quite upset because one 
of our patients was causing quite a 
disturbance while under therapy. 
They knew, she was in therapy, and 
they therefore wanted to be lenient; 
at the same time, leniency would have 
adversely affected the behavior of the 
rest of the students. Their conflict re- 
sulted in a plea to us to cease therapy, 
which we refused; but their right to 
administer the school according to 
established rules was emphasized to 
them. It is interesting to note that 
because we had a most amicable re- 
lationship with this school, they ex- 
pressed themselves forcefully, rather 
than trying to handle the situation 
themselves and harboring deep, 
smoldering resentment against us as 
the source of their trouble. 


When once it has been decided that 
administrative authority is not vested 
in the clinic, this should remain the 
constant rule. Clinic recommendations 
should be used according to the judg- 
ment of institution administrators and 
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the clinic should have no direct say 
in policy-making for individual cases. 
This is to separate the clinic person- 
nel as far as possible from “the front 
office,” and create a therapeutic at- 
mosphere around the clinic in the 
minds of the youngsters. It also serves 
to relieve the clinic of administrative 
responsibility, and dispels the threat 
to their authority felt by the heads 
of the training schools. 
Caseworkers Essential 

As for the actual psychotherapy of 
patients, our clinic has been severely 
handicapped by our lack of person- 
nel. There were 1,340 youngsters in 
the state program at the time of writ- 
ing—each one a potential patient— 
and the monthly intake rate is 90 to 
120 a month. It is our hope, but by 
no means a certainty, that the clinic 
staff of four will be augmented to ten 
in 1958. Enough well-trained case- 
workers in the schools would help 
to balance the clinic’s diminutive 
staff; at the time of writing, there is 
one caseworker in each of the schools, 
which range in population from 140 
to 330. The foster home division of 
the state department has eight work- 
ers for 350 cases; the intake study 
division has five caseworkers. A well- 
supervised, trained, and numerically 
adequate casework staff is the essential 
foundation on which the therapeutic 
program of a psychiatric clinic in a 
State training-school program must be 
built. Without it, any psychiatric facil- 
ity will only do the work of classifica- 
tion, and, hopefully, of teaching train- 
ing school personnel the rudiments of 
knowledge about adolescent person- 
ality structure and behavior dynamics. 
Any effort to retain at least a part- 
time therapeutic function will, with- 
out the casework staff, result in cur- 
tailing classification and_ in-service 
training. But a clinic which serves 
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no therapeutic function quickly loses 
sight of the needs of those for whom 
the entire program was established— 
the patients. 

Short-term _psychotherapy—weekly 
or bimonthly interviews, continuing 
for one month to approximately six 
months—is, we have found, the most 
practical and productive method of 
individual therapy. It should go with- 
out saying that our therapy cases are 
rigidly screened; only those are se- 
lected who could be expected to show 
improvement in this time. This leaves 
the vast majority of our potential 
patients without therapy, for we can 
carry only ten youngsters in active 
therapy at any given time. However, 
regular monthly interviews for sup- 
port and reassurance, counseling, and 
guidance are set up for approximately 
thirty more; and individual inter- 
views can be scheduled as the need 
arises. 


The Sex of the Therapist 


We feel that there should be both 
male and female therapists available 
for both sexes. In general, if the 
therapist is of the same sex as the 
patient, rapport is more quickly es- 
tablished. However, there are cases 
in which the main conflicts revolve 
around an adult authoritarian figure 
of the opposite sex, and if the thera- 
pist can be of that sex, it appears 
that deeper and more effective insight 
can be obtained in shorter time. 

Sexually delinquent children must 
be thoroughly appraised prior to as- 
signment of a therapist. Questions 
involving the patient’s sexual identi- 
fication must be answered in order 
to choose a therapist whose sex will 
provide for proper identification, if 
possible, but which will at least not 
bring out latent homosexuality, which 
could not be worked through in the 
limited time available for therapy. As 
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a general rule we have found that 
girls are superficially seductive toward 
their male therapists, and boys are 
superficially hostile toward their fe- 
male therapists. 

These attitudes spring directly 
from the powerfully charged sexuality 
of the adolescent, which creates so 
much consciousness of the imperfectly 
controlled sexual drives that any situ- 
ation involving a male and a female 
is interpreted sexually. The boy re- 
gards the friendly authoritarian 
woman as attempting to seduce him, 
or forcing him to “like” her, using 
her position to command this. Be- 
cause this is in line with his needs 
for dependency and sexual satisfac- 
tion. he must put up quite a struggle 
against yielding. The person causing 
this conflict is regarded with hos- 
tility, which also serves as a defense 
and as retaliation for frustration. The 
girl, on the other hand, usually has 
been committed as delinquent because 
she has used her sexuality as a means 
of retaliation against those—usually 
her mother—who have frustrated her 
dependency needs. The friendly, 
authoritarian man is regarded as “fair 
game,” hostility and rebelliousness 
being added as soon as she perceives 
her efforts will be frustrated. 

But generally speaking, the sex of 
the therapist is of no importance, 
once these initial attitudes have been 
worked through. The _ working- 
through, however, takes a certain 
amount of time, which assumes major 
importance when time and personnel 
are at such a premium. 

The same can be said for racial 
differences, which stand out in stark 
relief especially in the South. The 
problems involved can be more clearly 
seen and appreciated by those of the 
clinic staff who are not native to that 
region, but the solutions te those 
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problems remain bound in patterns of 
culture which present an all but im- 
penetrable barrier to communication. 
These difficulties are also encountered 
in treating members of minority eth- 
nic groups living within their culture 
anywhere in the country. A necessary 
part of the therapeutic process is the 
establishment of just where both par- 
ties “stand” in regard to their own 
and the other’s race. Very little prog- 
ress is made until these attitudes 
are recognized as entities and worked 
through. 



















































































Chemotherapy 

The use of tranquilizing drugs has 
proved quite interesting as an adjunct to 
psychotherapy. As with the use of any 
medication, however, a competent and 
adequate medical department must 
exist to provide the necessary super- 
vision and care. When some doubt 
exists as to the adequacy of the train- 
ing school infirmary staff, it has been 
our policy to prescribe drugs spar- 
ingly. It is tantalizing to speculate 
on the results that could be obtained 
if drugs and psychotherapeutic meth- 
ods could be combined under optimal 
conditions, but we feel that under 
no conditions should barbiturates or 
tranquilizers be used as chemical re- 
straints against acting-out. For over- 
activity resulting from brain damage, 
or anxiety, even if it is hostile and 
retaliative, drugs are justifiable. 











































































































Limitations of Expansion 

The idea of any psychiatric facility 
can quickly snowball into something 
that only vaguely resembles the orig- 
inal idea. Dealing with children in 
trouble with the law is a problem 
absolutely gargantuan in terms of 
money and personnel for anything 
more than a stopgap job. Prevention 
is the goal to be aimed at—prevention 
of childhood delinquency and of 
adult crime. And the only place where 
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this can take place is at the local level, 
in the community. Early diagnosis 
and therapy are invaluable in the pre- 
vention of future delinquency; but 
these services would have to be avail- 
able to every single child in the com- 
munity to be effective. The child who 
has already indicated a need for help 
by getting into trouble has “screened” 
himself. The returnee from the train- 
ing-school is at the most crucial period 
of his life, as he again joins his com- 
munity. These youngsters desperate- 
ly need the help of the psychiatric 
clinic team, working together with 
the parole office. The psychiatric fa- 
cility which served them at the train- 
ing school cannot reach all the way 
to the local office and continue the 
job unless it grows into a statewide 
organization. Local mental hygiene 
and child guidance clinics could 
reasonably be expected to help, but 
they must be augmented by more 
personnel and facilities to meet this 
tremendous need. 


However, even with sufficient per- 
sonnel and facilities, it is doubtful 
that enough interest in the delinquent 
could be aroused on the part of the 
average clinic staff until methods of 
psychotherapy have been devised 
which successfully meet the problems 
peculiar to the delinquent personality 
and his environment. The only way 
these methods will be found will be 
through long and costly research pro- 
grams, involving many disciplines be- 
sides psychiatry and psychology. Many 
cherished methodological beliefs will 
have to be junked; many failures can 
be expected before successful methods 
emerge. But the most important tool 
we all have, if we would but use it, 
is a willingness to recognize that there 
may be ways of dealing with delin- 
quency other than those which are 
venerable because of old age. 
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Private Institutions 


HENRY J. PALMIERI 
Superintendent, Boys Town of Missouri, St. James, Mo.* 


ITH increasing vigor and fore- 
sight, private institutions are 


planning their programs to meet the 
growing emphasis on thorough and 
continuous study of each child before 
and after admission to the institu- 
tion. 


Intake: The Distinct Advantage 

Experience has taught the adminis- 
trators and boards of these institu- 
tions that some children could have 
been better served elsewhere, in some 
instances right in the community from 
which the child came. So, intake is 
playing an increasingly more impor- 
tant part in the structure of the pri- 
vate institution, and the period of 
study prior to admission is getting 
more attention. 

Although the state training schools 
accuse the private institution of be- 
coming more and more selective, and 
of rejecting more and more young- 
sters each year, the private institu- 
tions reply that if each boy is to be 
given the best chance for getting and 
using the kind of help that will en- 
able him to return to the community, 
able to take his rightful place along- 
side other boys and girls, then the 
private institution must be in a posi- 
tion to select those youngsters who 
will profit most from what it has to 
offer. This practice, as one institution 
head sees it, permits the private in- 
stitution to return boys to their own 


* After January 15, 1958, the author will 
be the administrator of the Division of 
Desertion and Nonsupport in the Allegheny 
County (Pa.) Court.—Ep. 


community in less time than the pub- 
lic institution. Thus it allows the 
private institution to serve more, 
rather than fewer, boys during any 
given period. Equally important is 
the fact that selective intake makes 
it easier to provide each child with 
the distinctive kind of experience he 
requires for growth. 


Private institutions are becoming 
more and more aware that they are 
dealing with youngsters who have 
special problems for which they need 
a specialized kind of care and treat- 
ment, which can be provided only if 
the institution knows its limitations 
and strengths and admits children 
accordingly. A highly organized in- 
take process, handled by competent 
professional staff, is the answer. With- 
out this, private institutions would 
house a hodge-podge rather than a 
homogeneous group, and this would 
permeate the entire program, regard- 
less of philosophy, practice, or policy. 


More Community Care 


Aside from refining the intake proc- 
ess, thereby making the total pro- 
gram more negotiable for the chil- 
dren being helped, one group of 
private institutions—those serving de- 
pendent and neglected children—is 
trying to chart a new course. Ex- 
panded federal, state, and local serv- 
ices, with their greater number of 
workers trained to work with these 
youngsters, have decreased the need 
for institutionalizing the dependent 
and neglected. For that reason, some 
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institutions for these children have 
been eliminated. Children who once 
would have been institutionalized are 
now being placed in foster homes and 
are supervised by family or child 
service agencies. 
Unique Institutions for 
Unique Problems 

It is obvious both from the litera- 
ture on institutional child care, and 
from recent contact with the twelve 
administrators of private juvenile in- 
stitutions from whom we requested 
information about their programs, 
that there are differing viewpoints as 
to what methods are best in adapting 
a program to children’s needs. As a 
result, variations which are worth 
looking at have developed. 

For instance: one institution, staffed 
from top to bottom with high calibre 
individuals, including professional so- 
cial workers, adheres to individual 
treatment of each boy. Its administra- 
tor says: ‘““The boys do not wear uni- 
forms, and there are no bolts or bars 
in the buildings. We depend on 
changed thinking to keep them on 
campus, encouraging a sense of re- 
sponsibility first for themselves and 
then for others.” This same institu- 
tion stresses “‘good housing, good food, 
and something useful to do regularly. 
Since the core of mental health is 
self-respect, children need desperately 
to do good things for genuine rea- 
sons. Reserving time for counseling 
boys on request is part of the day’s 
work of our staff members. Knowing 
each boy, his problems and his gifts 

. is one of the secrets of success 
of this private school and no doubt 
of others.” 

In the smaller, more treatment- 
oriented and better (i.e., professional- 
ly) staffed institution, greater em- 
phasis is placed on clinical services, 
with a relatively higher percentage 
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of specialists—psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, psychiatric caseworkers, 
and remedial teachers. These institu- 
tions also have a higher ratio of staff 
to children. In some instances a ratio 
close to 1:1 or 1:2 is common. In one 
institution, forty-four full-time and 
three part-time workers serve fifty- 
seven children; another has 117 full- 
time staff for 198 children. Another 
institution boasts twenty-one full-time 
staff and eleven children. 


While carrying out programs of re- 
habilitation, some institutions are also 
hard at work exploring new areas of 
treatment. In some instances this calls 
for revising the institution’s philoso- 
phy and reorganizing the institution’s 
structure, releasing some staff and re- 
cruiting others who by training and 
experience are able to meet the new 
demands. All the institutions con- 
tacted believe that their job is treat- 
ment—residential care can no longer 
be considered merely custodial. To 
these twelve administrators, treatment 
means providing each child with a 
therapeutic program within which he 
can develop to his maximal capacity 
for change—to the extent that the in- 
stitution’s finances and staff allow. 


New Directions 


1. Location and size: The small in- 
stitution located close to urban cen- 
ters is a new direction for private 
institutions. A community sometimes 
feels threatened by the presence of 
a large institution; it is less likely 
to react that way when the institu- 
tion is small. An urban location allows 
the institution to use the community’s 
churches, movies, stores, and other 
facilities as part of its program, keep- 
ing the child in touch with commun- 
ity life and providing him with a 
more normal experience than if he 
were cut off from all community life, 
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yet still giving him at the institution 
the special help he needs. 

2. Therapy of work: One private 
institution has two main features 
which are a part of the total method 
used in helping children develop ac- 
ceptable attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns. The founders believed that a 
boy could grow up and learn through 
earning his own way. So, shortly after 
this institution was founded, its motto 
became “Nothing Without Labor.” 
The founders also believed that “every 
individual, regardless of how many 
deprivations he may have suffered or 
how poor his background, has the 
ability and the right to make de- 
cisions for himself.” This kind of 
thinking gave birth to student gov- 
ernment, which is used in other in- 
stitutions also. Variations of these 
ideas are today a part of the program 
in many private institutions for boys 
and girls. 

3. Vocational training: Some insti- 
tutions emphasize vocational training 
as against the three R’s or more formal 
school programs. One _ institution 
states quite frankly that its “work- 
study program” consists of far more 
work than study. This institution has 
had real success in placing boys in 
trades—e.g., in printing—where they 
tend to remain. 

4. Religious precept: Another in- 
stitution features, as a part of its pro- 
gram, precept and example plus what 
it chooses to call “therapy in Christ.” 
It attempts constantly to groove the 
clinical program into the channel of 
God’s love. The administrator wrote 
me as follows: “St. Francis insists that 
religion is not a department of life, 
but the center. There can be no 
balanced approach in health, social 
welfare, education, recreation, and 
other facets of a boy’s life unless the 
boy recognizes that his life is ‘with 


Christ in God.’” At this institution, 
a child must be regarded only as a 
child of God, and the child’s parents 
must be loved and respected just as 
the child himself is. 

This same institution, in its efforts 
to develop a well-rounded treatment 
program, has recently established an 
in-service staff training program, with 
a full-time director. A psychologist, 
a psychiatric social worker, and other 
professional persons will participate 
in the staff training program. 

5. Aftercare: Aftercare is important 
to the private institution. But the 
dearth of effective programs is wide- 
spread—sometimes the aftercare pro- 
gram is so limited that it consists 
only of contacts by letter, often initi- 
ated not by the worker but by the 
child. There is also some actual super- 
vision, provided by social workers em- 
ployed by the institution. One of 
the administrators has stated that 
“there is a growing awareness that the 
incare program for children in place- 
ment should be part of a continuum 
consisting of precare and aftercare 
service, including service to parents.” 

The combined use of the board- 
ing home and “town house” idea by 
some institutions is proving to be a 
worthwhile addition to some private 
institution programs. It provides an 
opportunity, not otherwise available, 
to test certain children in these homes 
as to their readiness for community 
living. This is not to say that these 
institutions are adhering to a “dip- 
ping in and out” process or a “put 
and take” game with the lives of chil- 
dren. Rather, it provides the institu- 
tion with homes that are an integral 
part of the institution, stronger and 
better able to meet a youngster’s needs 
than his own home and less likely 
to threaten him since in many cases 
he continues to see the same social 
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worker who helped him adjust to 
institutional life, who prepared him 
and the foster parents for this next 
change in his life, and who will see 
him through his experience as he 
gradually becomes more independent 
as a personality. 

Advantages of Private Institutions 

The program directors in the twelve 
institutions who wrote to me expressed 
themselves in various ways, but all 
were of the opinion that the place 
of private institutions in the field 
of child care is firm and clear. Their 
ability to remain comparatively small, 
to select those to be admitted on 
the basis of the institution’s capacity 
to meet the needs of the individual 
child and thus to concentrate the 
quantity and quality of service on a 
more homogeneous group and to in- 
dividualize their programs to meet 
the “special” needs of the youngsters 
admitted, are some of the advantages 
not to be found in the larger and 
usually overcrowded and understaffed 
public training schools. 

The private institution is also freer 
from political pressures and the dis- 
ruptions of program which occur 
when, for political reasons (when one 
party succeeds another in the state), 
changes are made in the administra- 
tive structure of a public institution. 
The private institutions have been 
able to gear their programs to the 
children with whom they can do their 
best work. This permits them to in- 
dividualize their programs to an ex- 
tent that very few, if any, public in- 
stitutions can claim. This has in its 
turn precipitated increased emphasis 
on the philosophy which permits the 
development of a “treatment cen- 
tered” program rather than one which 
provides, at best, the kind of cus- 
todial care so prevalent in the public 
training schools. In their daily work, 
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private institutions have been able 
to make greater and more effective 
use of research, group therapy, com- 
munity participation, and flexible 
educational programs. 

The private institution can also be 
more daring in experimenting with 
new ideas and concepts regarding in- 
stitutional child care. It can, and does, 
change and expand its program with 
greater ease than the public institu- 
tion. These developments are possible 
because the administrator of a private 
institution has the relative freedom 
to select staff best qualified for special 
positions, without political interfer- 
ence. This, plus the single-minded in- 
terest in effective operation of some 
private institutions’ boards of trus- 
tees, is an advantage over adminis- 
tration by a governmental agency 
that must be responsible for many 
state or federal services. 

Financial Problems 

The private institution runs into 
financial trouble because of its de- 
pendence on fluctuating individual 
contributions. The head of a public 
institution has less to worry about 
financially, because his institution has 
the support of all the people, through 
taxes. However, many private institu- 
tions do their best with the money 
and staff available to them to develop 
a therapeutic program. One recent 
development is the grant of public 
money to private institutions—a prac- 
tice notable in New York State, for 
instance—without imposing public 
control or destroying the autonomy 
of these programs. These dollars will 
be paid to the private institutions 
as long as they meet high standards 
of operation, as decreed by the gov- 
ernmental bodies empowered to re- 
lease these funds. This new develop- 
ment will enable many a private 
institution to pursue.its special goal. 
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Some Besetting Sins 

The need for more money has led 
some private institutions to publicize 
their work, and this has created abuses 
in publicity. We all know of specific 
institutions, “dramatized” for public 
consumption, which in reality are far 
different from the pin-up portrait of 
them given to the public. There are 
various reasons given to support these 
inaccuracies—e.g., to raise money for 
a “program” described as already in 
existence. But no rationale justifies 
fooling the public. The facts have a 
way of catching up with publicity, 
and then the innocent suffer along 
with the guilty. It has taken some 
institutions years to recover from such 
specious publicity. 

Another besetting sin of private in- 
stitutions is their consciousness of 
their own uniqueness. Most of them 
preen and pride themselves because 
they are more flexible, able to ex- 
periment and change from day to day 
if necessary. Actually, this has its bad 
side as well as its good. It is fine if 
the institution. will test out a new 
idea or concept for long enough to 
evaluate it properly. In actual prac- 
tice too many institutions (and one 
is too many) promote new ideas and 
concepts impulsively, because the di- 
rector, a board member, or an in- 
fluential donor wants to try out an 
idea. Thus, a program becomes dis- 
rupted, gears are shifted, and some- 
times the institution as a vehicle pro- 
viding an opportunity for malad- 
justed children stalls or loses momen- 
tum. Or, as it sometimes happens, 
a new idea or concept is properly 
integrated as part of a program, tested 
over a reasonable length of time, and 
found to be valuable. But no one 
hears about it. Or too few hear. 

Then again, the vaunted flexibility 
of private institutions puts pressure 


on administrators. In closed meetings 
we learn from our colleagues that 
some administrators do not believe 
in what they call innovations or new- 
fangled ideas, but are using them in 
their programs because they fear be- 
ing out of step. When an adminis- 
trator is really not in sympathy with 
a “newfangled idea” it never is woven 
into the program but remains a super- 
ficial trimming, nothing more. 

This is especially true in the use 
of social casework in the institution. 
Any departmental function, to be 
effective, must have the full support 
of the administration and the board 
of directors. Filling these professional 
positions with weak, inexperienced, 
partially trained, or untrained persons 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish. Even 
worse is the practice of staffing a so- 
cial service department satisfactorily, 
and then interfering with its deci- 
sions. One example comes to mind: 
a relatively small institution was per- 
mitted, with the support of the board 
of directors, to develop and adequate- 
ly staff a social service department. 
But some persons on this board who 
thought themselves qualified to evalu- 
ate its work continually disagreed and 
set aside decisions made by the pro- 
fessional social workers in their day- 
to-day work. Gradually, this has nulli- 
fied their work; one by one, they are 
seceding to positions where they will 
be allowed a reasonable amount of 
autonomy in carrying out their pro- 
fessional duties. 

There are some institutions, too, 
where lay members of the board or 
executive committee hold to the 
theory and practice that they should 
—nay, must—decide who is to be ad- 
mitted and released, and when. Obvi- 
ously such interference cannot nur- 
ture healthy growth of a program. 
Neither does the practice of using 
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one or two well-known professional 
persons as window dressing, in place 
of a fully staffed, well-rounded pro- 
gram of direct services to children. 

Another pitfall: In spite of the fact 
that one of the features of a private 
institution is its uniqueness—that it 
stands out as different even from other 
private institutions (a feature and 
characteristic that should be retained) 
—more cooperation, even “together- 
ness,” among private institutions, and 
between the public and the private 
schools, should be the rule. Private 
institutions, to their detriment I be- 
lieve, make too much of their unique- 
ness, and as a result pull away from 
each other and from public institu- 
tions. This is a mistake. We need all 
the help we can get from each other. 
We can get this help and use it with- 
out losing our identity or autonomy. 

My suggestion is that associations 
of private and public institutions 
commit themselves to long-range 
study, and then to action, on several 
matters. What are private institutions 
doing to merit their position in the 
community? What can each institu- 
tion contribute to the total sum of 
knowledge about this specialized child 
care? What is common practice in 
all private institutions? What is un- 
common? What can public and pri- 
vate institutions together do to im- 
prove their services to children? 

After all, though our ammunition 
may differ, our target is the same: to 
help children who fall by the wayside, 
to return them to the community to 
take their rightful place alongside 
other children. 

While this is going on, the private 
institution must assume the respon- 
sibility for supplementing child care 
services offered by the public insti- 
tutions. It must (1) initiate apply- 
ing the insights of psychiatry, religion, 
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psychology, education, and social 
work to techniques usable for child 
care in a correctional institution; (2) 
test and evaluate its new ideas in 
child care; and (3) communicate its 
knowledge to those who can validate 
it; to other institutions, public and 
private; and to those who train others 
for work in this field. 
Prestige and Status 

The public financial aid to private 
institutions, in addition to the pub- 
lic’s growing recognition that the pri- 
vate institution, as an agency special- 
izing in child care, has a definite 
service to offer particular kinds of 
children, endows them with status 
and prestige long ago earned but only 
recently granted. Once these schools 
were a dumping ground for young- 
sters whom the community had given 
up and wanted to get rid of. This is 
no longer true. The institutions re- 
ceiving public money receive with it 
a governmental fiat to support their 
individual convictions when _ they 
must tell the community, “We can 
help this child but not that one,” 
or “You waited too long to use our 
services; we can’t help you now,” or 
“Your child needs a service available 
in your community, not ours.” 

The influence, function, and status 
of private institutions have been 
further advanced by their recognition 
as social agencies; as such, they are 
now part of the training ground for 
graduate schools of social work, which 
are using them more and more as 
field work placements for students. 
One result of this has been a demand 
for study of institutional child care 
—and psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, medicine, education, and nurs- 
ing, among others, have responded 
in a growing literature which illumi- 
nates especially the means by which 
therapeutic aims can be gained. 
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Court Foster Home Program 


Guapys I. KELLAR 
Foster Home Worker, Multnomah County Juvenile Court, Portland, Oregon 


] HOSE business is foster care? 
Some exponents of social case- 
work maintain that the association 
of juvenile court and foster care has 
a negative connotation, that foster 
care is an administrative function, 
and that the court should be limited 
to judicial matters.1 They doubt fur- 
ther that probation officers are quali- 
fied to handle foster care matters and 
question whether the court should re- 
view its own placements. Some still 
cling to the venerable doctrine that 
casework can never be performed in 
a court setting. They are respectfully 
urged to examine this dogma in the 
light of the abundant proof of the 
values of authority in casework.? 
When it is possible to do so, the 
court should leave the business of 
foster care to public and private child- 
caring agencies—not because its staff 
or program is inferior but because 
it should focus on its primary re- 
sponsibility of understanding the dy- 
namics of delinquency, developing 
better methods of treatment, and aid- 
ing in programs of prevention. When 
communities provide satisfactory serv- 


1The Child Welfare League asserts: “Pub- 
lic welfare departments as administrative 
agencies must depend upon the courts as 
judicial agencies to act in all matters requir- 
ing adjudication; likewise, nonjudicial so- 
cial service functions should be carried by 
a welfare department rather than by a 
court... .” See “Statement of Principles and 
Policies on Public Child Welfare,” Child 
Welfare, December, 1950. 

*Elliot Studt, “An Outline for Study of 
Social Authority Factors in Casework,” Social 
Casework, June, 1954. 


ice, particularly protective service as 
properly defined, the court’s respon- 
sibility for dependent and neglected 
children should be limited to a legal 
disposition. However, when the com- 
munity fails to provide service suffi- 
cient in either amount or kind to 
meet the needs of children, then the 
court becomes legally and morally 
obligated to concern itself with these 
needs. 
Filling the Vacuum 

With this view, the Multnomah 
County Juvenile Court developed a 
small, specialized foster home program 
in 1946. At that time, no agency in 
the community, public or private, 
could accept for foster care a child 
adjudicated delinquent. Therefore, 
when a boy or girl did commit a 
delinquent act primarily as a result 
of a disturbing home situation, the 
court had three alternatives: return 
the child home; commit him to an 
institution; or ignore the delinquency 
and, for purposes of referral to an- 
other agency, call the child depend- 
ent. The latter was undoubtedly done 
in many cases where the behavior had 
not been too dangerous and prognosis 
was good. Those children whose prob- 
lems were more complex were less 
fortunate, and many were reluctantly 
committed to institutions. For boys, 
the only resource was the state train- 
ing school, but two private institu- 
tions provided some variety in pro- 
grams for girls. 


*Bertram M. Beck, “Protective Casework 
Revitalized,” Child Welfare, November, 1955. 
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Oregon statutes clearly forbid com- 
mitment of children to institutions 
before the age of twelve. This posed 
the further question of what to do 
with those disturbed “acting-out” 
children who are younger than twelve. 
Charged with the ultimate respon- 
sibility of making dispositions based 
on the juvenile court philosophy of 
“individualized justice,” judges, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors alike were 
plagued by the acute problem of lack 
of resources. Realizing no other agency 
would develop the necessary service 
in the near future, the court created 
its own foster care program. 


Intake 


From the beginning, the court was 
careful not to duplicate services al- 
ready available in the community. 
Definite intake procedures were estab- 
lished. When it is determined by the 
court that a child must be removed 
from his own home for a temporary 
period and that foster care is indi- 
cated, court, policy requires referral 
to a child-placing agency. Public Wel- 
fare and Catholic Services for Chil- 
dren handle the bulk of temporary 
foster care in the Portland area. If 
either agency cannot accept the re- 
ferral, usually because a suitable home 
cannot be found, then the court con- 
siders this “nonaccepted” child for 
placement. 

In most cases where removal from 
the home is necessary, the court de- 
clares the child a ward of the court, 
and temporary commitment is made 
to the agency assuming responsibility 
for care. The court does not dictate 
planning after a temporary commit- 
ment has been made, but does main- 
tain a responsibility through ward- 
ship. Therefore, when a boy or girl 
fails to make a satisfactory adjustment, 
both private and public agencies may 


return the child to the court for 
planning. These “returned” children 
may also be considered by the court 
for foster care. 

After a child is “nonaccepted” or 
“returned,” how is the decision for 
placement in a court foster home 
reached? The mechanics are quite 
simple. Any one of the court’s twenty- 
six counselors may, with the super- 
visor’s approval, give the foster home 
worker a file to study. For lack of 
another service, the child is usually 
held in detention pending planning. 
Psychiatric evaluation is obtained and 
psychometric testing is arranged for 
when indicated. A conference is then 
scheduled including the counselor, 
the foster home worker, and _ their 
supervisors, to determine whether 
foster care is the best plan. Rarely is 
a referral denied, even when prognosis 
is dubious, because other available 
plans are grossly inadequate and suit- 
able resources completely lacking. 


Adolescent Placement 

Initially, the court foster home pro- 
gram concentrated on delinquent 
teen-agers. In view of their psycho- 
social development, it is difficult, at 
best, to place adolescents in foster 
homes. They are striving toward in- 
dependence and appear not to want 
close ties at home. At the same time 
they are anxious, uncertain, needing 
assurance and yearning for close pa- 
rental ties. Adolescence is a time of 
importance for final resolution of the 
identification process and even for the 
well-adjusted it is a traumatic time 
to lose a parent. What then of the 
teen-agers who become delinquent 
and are removed from their parents 
by the court? 

Generally, a fairly complete break- 
down of constructive parental ties 
precedes the delinquency. Finding 
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that the adults most important to 
them are weak and inconsistent, these 
adolescents have developed little re- 
spect for authority. Failing to have 
their own needs met, they can scarce- 
ly be concerned for the needs and 
rights of others. “Normal” adolescent 
conflicts are heightened and relation- 
ships with all adults are questioned 
and strained. The delinquent who 
“doesn’t care what happens” and who 
“can take care of himself” is a com- 
mon type. In spite of the breakdown 
of family ties and the “I don’t care” 
attitude, removal from the home is 
a frightening, painful experience. The 
court, because it is instrumental in 
the removal, must expect hostility— 
open and subtle, conscious and un- 
conscious, from both children and 
parents. 

Certainly this attitude toward place- 
ment seems contrary to the best pro- 
fessional ideas about the management 
of foster care. However, each year 
from 1946 to 1952 there were from 
thirty to forty adolescents in our 
court-operated foster homes. A study 
of those in placement in 1949 showed 
66 per cent making improved adjust- 
ments, and another study four years 
later revealed 85 per cent making 
marked progress. The successful place- 
ment of “the unplaceable” is not 
attributed to some factor inherent in 
the court setting or to the develop- 
ment of new and unique techniques. 
The court has simply tried to use 
what is already known about good 
foster home practices—i.e., careful 
selection of foster parents; preplace- 
ment work with the child, parents, 
and foster parents; close supervision 
extending throughout the placement 
rather than only during the initial 
adjustment period; and community 
interpretation. 


Problems of placing delinquent 
adolescents differ in degree, not in 
kind, from placing others of this same 
age group. The hallmark of the de- 
linquent is a defective system of con- 
trols—an undeveloped superego which 
permits impulses to go unchecked. If, 
because of the child’s faulty rela- 
tionships and environment, socially 
acceptable standards have not been 
internalized, then reasonable but firm 
limits must be established. This is 
discussed fully with foster parents so 
they will hold the reins tightly 
enough. At time of placement, foster 
parents, child, and worker discuss 


dating, hours, etc., and a schedule is 
agreed upon. In many cases the foster 
parents’ adherence to the rules, along 
with support from the worker, is 
sufficient to help the child stay within 
the limits to which he has agreed. 


Probation 


However, in the event the child 
pushes the set limits to the point 
where further delinquency is prob- 
able, the court foster home worker 
may use her only available unique 
tool—probation. 

Probation simply means _limit-set- 
ting. Although the worker is present 
when the rules for placement are 
first outlined to the child, she takes 
a relatively inactive role. When the 
danger point is reached, the court 
worker now becomes more aggressive 
and sets more formalized limits. In- 
terviews may be scheduled more fre- 
quently for a period of time, appoint- 
ments are kept at the office rather 
than in the foster home, and definite 
rules are written down. Depending 
on the child and the circumstances, 
a conference with the judge is some- 
times arranged. These conferences are 
not used as a punitive measure, but 
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rather to point out exactly to the 
child what is expected from him and 
to assure him that the entire court 
staff, including the judge, is inter- 
ested and concerned for his success. 

Learning to conform does create 
frustration which, in turn, evokes hos- 
tility. This is accepted by the worker 
without resentment, and the child’s 
feelings about it are handled as direct- 
ly as other problems. Some adolescents 
who have experienced much hurt and 
failure do not have the capacity for 
basic personality change, but with 
definite limits have been able to con- 
form enough to remain in the com- 
munity. 

Probation then has been an effec- 
tive tool in stabilizing some children 
who have not developed adequate 
inner controls. Probation also affords 
the child opportunity for a new and 
positive experience with authority and 
the worker should always be aware 
of this fact. After eleven years’ ex- 
perience, the court believes it has been 
demonstratéd that the foster home 
worker can use probation techniques 
to good advantage without causing 
undue conflict or hostility in the 
child. 


Institution-weary “Unplaceables”’ 

During the past two years, the court 
has placed a few adolescents who ap- 
peared to be extremely poor risks for 
foster care. These teen-agers had, as 
younger dependent children, experi- 
enced many years of institutional liv- 
ing. Each had then lived in a series 
of foster homes where he had acted 
out his conflicts in a delinquent act 
and had been returned to court as 
a delinquent. After a period of deten- 
tion, each of these teen-agers said he 
would rather go to a foster home 
than to another institution because 
he was “sick and tired” of institu- 
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tional living; the institutional experi- 
ence had not been marked by serious 
difficulty, but each said he had grown 
tired of the routine and confinement 
necessary to the institutional pro- 
gram. They were sincere in asking for 
homes and did not seem to be taking 
an “easy way out.” Most of these 
adolescents approached foster care 
with a dispassionate attitude—just 
wanting to see how it would be to 
get along in a community. Because 
of the early damaging experiences 
and years of institutional living of 
each of these adolescents, the court 
worker did not expect a substitute 
parent relationship with the foster 
parents. The court worker, therefore, 
emphasized how imperative it was for 
the child to follow those rules neces- 
sary to remain in the home and com- 
munity. 

Contrary to expectations, most of 
these children have made unusual 
progress in foster homes under court 
direction. Of course, many _psycho- 
social factors are involved and the 
court has not had enough cases of 
this nature on which to base a sci- 
entific study. However, there is one 
simple factor common to all these 
adolescents: their willingness to con- 
form because they are weary of being 
confined to institutions. This weari- 
ness influenced their request for foster 
placement and seems also to be a fac- 
tor in their satisfactory adjustment. 


Fewer Referrals—Progress 

Since 1952, there has been a steady 
decline in the number of adolescents 
referred for court foster care—certainly 
a happy development. There are sev- 
eral reasons for it. 

The first is a change in professional 
emphasis. In the past ten years, and 
particularly since World War II, the 
dynamics of delinquency and methods 
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of control and treatment have been 
intensively studied. In the Portland 
area more psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal services are available than when 
the court initiated its foster home 
program. With increased knowledge 
and improved techniques augmented 
with more psychiatric service, some 
of the adolescents who previously 
would have been placed are now being 
helped in their own homes. 

A second reason for the decline in 
teen-age referrals for court foster care 
is a change in public and govern- 
mental attitudes. Noncourt adminis- 
trative agencies now include the de- 
linquent child in their precincts. Both 
Public Welfare and Catholic Services 
for Children can now accept adjudi- 
cated delinquents for foster care. In 
conjunction with this, the commu- 
nity has greater understanding, and 
hence more acceptance, of the adoles- 
cent in difficulty. Both developments 
are invaluable to the court’s work with 
children—in their own homes as well 
as in securing foster homes. 

The third major factor for decline 
in referrals is also twofold. With 
greater understanding of the causes 
of delinquency, greater emphasis has 
been given treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. More money has been appropri- 
ated and training schools have re- 
vamped their programs. Along with 
this, the therapeutic value of institu- 
tional placement for some children 
has been realized. Therefore, some 
teen-agers for whom placement would 
previously have been arranged are 
now sent directly to institutions as a 
step in a positive treatment plan. 

Under Twelves 

The seriously disturbed child under 
twelve has been the focus of the court 
foster home program since 1955. This 
does not reflect a new type of re- 


ferral, but as adolescent referrals de- 
clined, it became possible to center 
attention on this younger group, most 
of whose tangled problems have been 
diagnosed as “character disorders.” 
Their ego structure is weak, they fol- 
low the pleasure principle, they are 
impulsive and aggressive, and they 
often act out their problems in be- 
havior by fire setting, running away, 
stealing, destruction, injuring ani- 
mals, etc. 

One readily questions the feasibility 
of foster care for these disturbed chil- 
dren and the reason for their referral 
to the foster home worker. The answer 
is blunt: community resources have 
been exhausted and the child is in 
the Juvenile Home awaiting planning 
by the court. Oregon does not have 
any type of residential treatment fa- 
cility, and using another state’s facility 
is rare both because the state does 
not provide much money for this pur- 
pose and because the child’s prognosis 
is usually poor. As previously stated, 
children in Oregon cannot be com- 
mitted to the state training schools 
before they are twelve. This means, 
for example, that if a disturbed nine- 
year-old child is returned to the court 
after other plans fail, he will have 
to remain in detention three years 
unless the court provides some other 
plan! 


Without exception, each one of 
these children is seen by the staff 
psychiatrist, who is available to the 
court a half-day each week for diag- 
nosis and consultation, or by the staff 
of the Child Guidance Clinic. The 
clinic is most cooperative with the 
court in working with these disturbed 
children, offering psychiatric evalua- 
tion, psychometric testing, therapy on 
a selective basis, consultation with 
foster parents in particularly difficult 
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situations, and regular consultation 
to the foster home worker. The clinic 
and court agree that most of these 
younger disturbed children could be 
given maximum help in an institu- 
tional setting with a program focused 
on habit training. Because of extreme 
damage and inability to relate or, in 
other cases, because the past has been 
a repetition of traumatic experiences, 
the program should be geared to re- 
directing habit patterns by dealing 
with the problems of day-to-day living 
rather than to insight development. 
- In the absence of the described in- 
stitutional resource, the court receives 
such psychological reports as the fol- 
lowing: “Since a treatment institution 
suited to the needs of this ten-year- 
old does not seem to be available, 
probably the only alternative is place- 
ment in a foster home. This home 
should be selected with the greatest 
care, as the ability of the foster par- 
ents to accept him warmly and at the 
same time, to set limits for his be- 
havior and maintain close supervision 
is paramount.” The report regarding 
a nine-year-old boy concludes: “Fos- 
ter home placement should be at- 
tempted. It has some possibility of 
success if a foster home can be found 
which holds some promise of con- 
sistent and continuing parental ac- 
ceptance without rivalry with siblings 
near his own age. Repeated shifts 
in family structure may result in fur- 
ther crystallizing his present hopeless 
attitude. If this foster home placement 
does not succeed, institutionalization 
may be the only remaining possibil- 
ity.” 
Preplacement Detention 

Preplacement work with the child 
as well as parents and foster parents 
is of great importance to every suc- 
cessful foster placement, but when the 
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severely disturbed youngster is the 
subject, concentrated effort at this 
point is of paramount importancel 
This is begun by psychiatric evalu. 
ation followed by whatever therapy 
is recommended prior to foster home 
placement. For lack of another serv. 
ice, the child remains in the deten- 
tion home during this preplacement 
period, which might last from one 
to six months and in a few cases 
even longer. This is certainly con- 
trary to the philosophy of detention, 
and the court is well aware that even 
though Multnomah County provides 
excellent detention facilities, it is not 
a substitute for a treatment home. The 
program is not geared to long-term 
care, the group is continually shift- 
ing, and there is a certain amount 
of tension resulting from anxiety 
about hearings and planning. Having 
more than one child in a unit, par- 
ticularly among the pre-twelve-year- 
old group, sets up a rivalry situation 
which places extreme demands on the 
worker. Consider a group of five boys, 
all younger than twelve, comparing 
planning with each other and timing 
interviews to see which boy the worker 
likes best! 


Nevertheless, detention as a pre- 
placement facility is not all negative. 
This year the Portland Public School 
District added a fourth teacher to 
the Juvenile Home staff, enriching 
the entire school program and making 
possible some remedial work. Not only 
is the specialized academic help of 
value, but the child also receives help 
in learning and conforming to more 
acceptable classroom behavior. It is 
not likely that a child could get this 
kind of individual attention in a regu- 
lar public school, and it is assumed 
this positive experience will carry 
over, at least in some measure, to a 
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new school situation. Detention pro- 
vides security controls which are some- 
times necessary, particularly for the 
child who has a well-established pat- 
tern of running away. Counselors’ of- 
fices are in the same building so that 
in addition to frequent regular visits, 
the worker may be called for emer- 
gencies or when a child is upset. The 
routine, exposure to consistent au- 
thority, and acceptance by a number 
of people are positive factors in the 
detention setting. Regarding one child 
who was in detention while receiving 
therapy prior to placement, the psy- 
chologist wrote: “In the therapy in- 
terviews with D., a great improve- 
ment has been noted as a result of 
his stay at the Juvenile Home, where 
he has had a measure of stability, 
continuity, acceptance, and under- 
standing control. He shows fewer 
nervous symptoms and is happier and 
better organized in his adjustment to 
reality.” As in shelter care, the deten- 
tion home is used as home base dur- 
ing the placement process and place- 
ments are made gradually. 


More than Physical Care 

Foster placement is considered a 
failure when the acting-out continues 
beyond what the community can tol- 
erate, and the child, unable to respond 
to therapy in any notable measure, 
is returned to detention and subse- 
quently sent to an institution. Even 
in some of these cases it is felt that 
what the child did receive in foster 
care will help him make a better 
institutional adjustment. This being 
the major criterion for failure, it can 
readily be seen that there are many 
“shades of gray” in the successful 
group. Through therapy and consist- 
ent, patient, understanding care from 
foster parents, some children have 
grown in their ability to relate; others, 


through patient habit-training, have 
learned it is more pleasant to con- 
form than to be in continuous trouble. 
Of the twenty-four disturbed children 
in court foster homes in 1956, nine 
have been returned to their own home 
under continued supervision of the 
court foster home worker, seven re- 
main in foster care, five have been 
committed to institutions, and three 
have moved to another state or have 
become the responsibility of another 
agency. 

As for noncourt foster care admin- 
istrative agencies, the ultimate aim 
of court foster placement is to re- 
unite families whenever possible. Re- 
peatedly it has been found that the 
emotionally deprived child with 
strong neurotic family ties can benefit 
more in a weak, troubled family situ- 
ation than in an excellent foster 
home. In response to one of the 
Blackie Projective Test cards, a ten- 
year-old boy recently told the psy- 
chologist that “Blackie” was unhappy 
and bad because the mother went 
away and that “Blackie” would con- 
tinue to be unhappy and bad until 
the mother returned and said she was 
sorry. This clearly illustrates the im- 
portance of the family and directs our 
attention to the concept of the “hidden 
parent.”’4 

The court foster home worker sees 
the parents during placement and 
also continues supervision after the 
child is returned home. Of the chil- 
dren returned home in 1956, some 
had been in placement as long as four 
years. During this time, various 
changes took place which made re- 
turn possible. In the majority of 
cases, parents were reunited or remar- 


*Almeda R. Jolowicz, “The Hidden Par- 
ent,” Washington, D.C., Federal Security 
Agency, 1948. 
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ried and because of improved marital 
relationships were able to offer more 
stable homes. Some had received psy- 
chiatric care and others responded to 
a supportive relationship with the 
worker. Regardless of the specific 
reason, in all cases the personal bur- 
dens of the parents were relieved, 
permitting them to direct more energy 
to the care of their children. The 
pathology is extensive in the homes 
of many disturbed children, and re- 
turn is unforeseeable. Some parents 
are on parole from the state mental 
hospital, some are in prison, and 
others are so rejecting and engulfed 
in their own problems they have little 
left to offer*their children. The seven 
children remaining in foster homes 
from the 1956 group are from homes 
such as this and for them the plan 
for foster care is indefinite. 


Foster Parents 


The court has only gratitude and 
praise for the foster parents who ac- 
cept the disturbed children placed 
by the court. They are considered as 
colleagues, and during preplacement 
are given much information about 
the child’s background and difficul- 
ties. After placement, they are given 
all the service the court has avail- 
able, as well as help from the Child 
Guidance Clinic when needed. It is 
not unusual for a foster family to ex- 
perience community pressure against 
keeping an acting-out child, and part 
of the foster home worker’s function 
is to interpret the child’s needs and 
the foster home plan to the school 
and community. 

Always with us is the problem of 
where to find that special home just 
when it is needed. Not infrequently 
the foster home worker finds it neces- 
sary to “beat the bushes” for a certain 
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kind of home after learning to know 
the child and receiving the psycho- 
logical report. With different chil- 
dren, different things are important, 
such as age of foster parents or pres- 
ence of other children. However, in 
every instance, foster parents are 
sought who can accept “our kind of 
child,” will not be unduly upset by 
his behavior, and have patience, de- 
termination, and a keen sense of hu- 
mor. Foster parents, like the foster 
home worker, must be able to accept 
realistic goals in planning, always 
aware that the child who has not re- 
ceived love cannot give it and that 
for this deprived child help must be 
directed to the routine of good habits. 
In addition to accepting the limita- 
tions of real basic change, foster par- 
ents and worker alike must face the 
fact that it takes a long time and 
persistent effort to help the emotion- 
ally damaged child learn acceptable 
habits. 

Problems facing the court are un- 
doubtedly similar to those of other 
agencies placing disturbed children 
in foster homes. Because of the small 
specialized nature of the court’s pro- 
gram, few people who inquire about 
becoming foster parents actually 
apply. Some people think a long time 
about giving care before applying, 
but once having made the decision 
they are eager to get started. Never 
knowing when a child may be re- 
ferred to them, and knowing that the 
number of children awaiting place- 
ment is small, applicants sometimes 
decide to work with another agency. 
Because special selection for each situ- 
ation is necessary, court homes are 
not always in use and this can cause 
a problem. Some good foster parents 
like to have more than one child, but 
the majority of court placements for 
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the younger children are single. 
Having only children with difficult 
placement problems, the court can- 
not relieve foster parents by alternat- 
ing a more upset with a less upset 
child who gives more satisfaction to 
the parents. Because special homes 
are scarce, the court’s temptation is 
to neglect its responsibility to foster 
parents by overworking them. In rela- 
tion to foster parents, the court has 
found the old axiom, “you get what 
you pay for,” untrue. Board payment 
is $75 a month. 


Historically, juvenile courts have 
made major contributions in point- 
ing up specialized needs of children. 
The foster home program of the Mult- 
nomah County Juvenile Court was 
born out of necessity and was en- 
visioned to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular group of children only until 
such time as other community services 


were developed. Through new tech- 
niques and extended services, the 
foster home needs of the delinquent 
adolescent, for whom the program 
was established, have almost been met 
outside the court’s program. The 


court’s foster care program now cen- 
ters in a group of seriously disturbed 
children under twelve. Neither the 
county nor the state offers any place- 
ment resource for these youngsters. 
It can be argued that if the court did 
not offer foster care for the seriously 
disturbed, the community, through 
necessity, might develop an appropri- 
ate service. This may be theoretically 
true, but these children stand on the 
court’s doorstep awaiting help, and 
withholding services until a treatment 
resource is established can hardly be 
justified. 

The court has also found that 
many of the younger disturbed chil- 
dren previously considered “unplace- 
able” because the “ideal” resource was 
not available have made successful 
adjustments in foster care, and that 
the success is accounted for by a 
complete study and evaluation of each 
child, therapy at the preplacement 
level, and maintaining focus on realis- 
tic goals during placement. The court 
has not developed new methods, but 
rather has implemented what is al- 
ready known of good foster care prac- 
tices. 
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OR the past couple of years the 
Division of Corrections of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Welfare has been experimenting with 
the use of small group homes for the 
placement of selected juvenile parole 
cases. Each of these homes is licensed 
by the department to care for six 
youngsters. We have been the super- 
vising agents in two of the homes, 
and we propose in this article to 
describe the experimental program 
and to share with others some of the 
things we have learned thus far. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
we speak only for ourselves and not 
for the entire Division of Correc- 
tions. 

Juvenile parole in Wisconsin is ad- 
ministered within the state’s inte- 
grated correctional system. At any one 
time, six to seven hundred persons 
between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
one are on parole from our two juve- 
nile institutions, the Wisconsin School 
for Boys at Waukesha and the Wis- 
consin School for Girls at Oregon. 
For some time it has been apparent 
that some type of placement other 
than the parent’s home, a job, or 
even a foster home was required in 
the postinstitutional treatment of 
these youngsters. Too many of them 
have been (and still are) returned to 


* Mr. Wogahn is District Supervisor in 
the Division of Corrections; Mrs, Sommer’s 
title and Mr. Larsen’s is State Probation and 
Parole Agent.—Eb. 
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(3) a transition for the youngster who 
will later be able to move into some 
other type of situation; (4) a tem- 
porary placement facility when time 
is needed for observation or for plan- 
ning with a youngster for a more 
permanent placement. 
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The Group Parents 

instru- Numerous considerations went in- 
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ewhere | which we have supervised in this 
here a | program. Of primary importance, of 
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rOcess to We do not think, however, that all 
place in } successful foster parents can be suc- 
security } cessful group parents. Unlike foster 
a group; f parents, the group parents must be 
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willing to leave the selection of the 
youngsters to be placed in their homes 
entirely up to the agent, and they 
must be able to accommodate a new 
youngster at any time. Then, too, 
dealing effectively with six adolescent 
youngsters of diverse backgrounds and 
problems is much more difficult than 
dealing with one or two at a time. 
Indeed, it sometimes seems that each 
addition to the size of the group in- 
creases the problems geometrically in- 
stead of arithmetically. The group 
parents must therefore have an in- 
tense desire to work with young peo- 
ple and a willingness to give unselfish- 
ly of themselves, often with very little 
expression of thanks in return. Theirs 
is a 24-hours-a-day responsibility. The 
average foster parents would simply 
not measure up to the demands of 
the group situation. 

We were very fortunate in finding 
two couples who possessed enough 
of the attributes to make good group 
parents and at the same time were 
willing to undertake this difficult role. 

The E. home for boys was the first 
of our two group homes to be set up. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. were sixty-four and 
sixty-three years old, respectively, at 
the time. Both are college graduates. 
Mr. E. is a retired businessman and 
farmer; Mrs. E. had taught school for 
eleven years prior to her marriage. 
They have been married for over 
thirty years and are well adjusted to 
each other. They have raised two 
children of their own, a boy and a 
girl, both grown and married. In ad- 
dition, their home had been used as 
a work placement and foster home for 
our cases in the past. We knew they 
were very much interested in young 
people, though their motives in be- 
coming group parents were not en- 
tirely philanthropic. Originally their 
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motive was partially a desire to sup- 
plement their income; it was definitely 
subordinate, however, to their interest 
in working with young people. 

The second group home which we 
are dealing with is the C. home for 
girls. Mr. and Mrs. C. were fifty-eight 
and fifty-six years old, respectively, 
when their home was licensed as a 
group home. Neither of them had an 
extensive formal education, but they 
are capable, intelligent, and under- 
standing. They have been married for 
thirty-six years. They have had no 
children of their own, but they have 
had a hand in rearing several nieces 
and nephews. Prior to becoming 
group parents they had demonstrated 
remarkable success as foster parents 
and had boarded as many as three 
girls in their home at one time. They 
became interested in the group home 
program mostly out of a desire to do 
something worthwhile for more young 
people. Mr. C. is regularly employed 
outside the, home and financial gain 
is not a primary motive in their serv- 
ing as group parents. 


Physical Facilities 

A second consideration evaluated 
in the search for our group homes 
was the actual building which the 
prospective group parents had avail- 
able. At first we thought that group 
parents must own their own homes, 
but we have found that while this is 
an advantage, it is not necessarily an 
essential qualification. The chief diff- 
culty in renting, of course, lies in the 
fact that many landlords do not want 
to rent their property for use as a 
group home for delinquent young- 
sters. 

The home for our purposes must, 
of course, be fairly large since it must 
house at least eight people. We do 
not feel that individual rooms for 


the youngsters are necessary, however, 
and are inclined to think that sharing 
a room with others has been a con- 
structive experience for them. Per. 
haps much of the value of the group 
living experience would be lost if in- 
dividual rooms were provided. We 
have tried, though, to make some pro- 
vision for privacy for each youngster, 
even if this has been only in the form 
of bureau drawers for his exclusive 
use. 

Sanitation and safety were other 
items to be considered. Every com- 
munity has standards which apply 
to private dwellings and which are 
not difficult to meet. (There was, in 
addition, an important initial ques- 
tion in Wisconsin—whether the home 
might be classed as an_ institution, 
thus becoming subject to other rigid 
regulations which obviously most pri- 
vate homes could not meet. If such 
regulations had been ruled to apply, 
this program would never have come 
into being.) 

The two dwelling units which house 
our groups are quite different in many 
ways, but each has proven satisfac- 
tory in most respects. 

The E. home for boys is a farm 
home. Mr. and Mrs. E. own the farm 
(but rent out the land). There is 
ample space for outdoor recreation 
and there is a river about a quarter 
of a mile away. The house is a 25- 
year-old two-story frame structure in 
good condition, attractively decorated, 
and with all modern conveniences. 
In addition to a full basement, an 
enclosed porch, and a bathroom, there 
are seven good-sized rooms, four of 
which are bedrooms (on the second 
floor). The boys have two of these 
bedrooms and sleep in bunk beds, 
three to a room. Closet and drawer 
space is adequate. 
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The C. home for girls is in the city. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. rent a comfortably 
furnished apartment over a grocery 
store in a residential neighborhood, 
across the street from the high school 
which the girls attend. The grocery 
store on the ground floor is operated 
by the landlord, who is interested in 
the program and willing to cooperate 
in every possible way. In addition to 
two porches and. two bathrooms, the 
apartment consists of six rooms, four 
of which are bedrooms. Three of the 
bedrooms are for the girls; one has 
three single beds, another has two 
single beds, and the third is used as 
a single room. Each girl has her own 
coset and drawer space. 


Location 


A third consideration in establish- 
ing these group homes was location. 
Our preference was for homes in or 
very near the communities where our 
offices are located. We obtained this 
in one instance, but not in the other, 
and the effect of the location of the 
homes has thus been demonstrated 
very clearly. 

The C. home for girls is located 
in the city in which the supervising 
agent has her office. This has proved 


} to be a great advantage since it makes 


the agent available whenever a situa- 
tion arises that demands her atten- 
tion. She is able to be in the home 
every day, if necessary. This is im- 
portant because there are many prob- 
lems which the group parents cannot 
be expected to handle alone and be- 
cause the settling of some of these 
problems cannot always be safely post- 
poned until the agent’s regularly 
scheduled visit. Of course, the danger 
of “oversupervising” must not be ig- 
nored and too much dependence on 
the agent should not be fostered, but 


this is a danger which a capable agent 
knows how to avoid. 

The E. home for boys is located 
about thirty miles from the supervis- 
ing agent’s office. A lot of time is con- 
sumed in traveling to and from the 
home, and the agent has found it 
necessary to set aside one afternoon 
each week for a visit. Of course, he is 
on call at all times if a major prob- 
lem arises that demands his attention, 
but the tendency is for everyone con- 
cerned to “save up” things during 
the rest of the week for that one 
afternoon. This means that the young- 
sters and group parents may have had 
to nurse problems for several days 
before having an opportunity to dis- 
cuss them with the agent; it means 
that important matters are sometimes 
ignored simply because the agent is 
not available; and it means that on 
the agent’s regular day in the home 
so many things have to be discussed 
that none of them receives the thor- 
ough attention it deserves. 

Another disadvantage in the E. 
home location pertains to school ar- 
rangements. The bus goes right by 
the home but the school the boys 
must attend is a small one, located 
in a town of about 2,000 population. 
We have not been able to win ac- 
ceptance of our program in the 
school, which is not big enough to 
absorb these boys without their being 
identified as “delinquents” from the 
outside. We suspect that much the 
same problem would be encountered 
in many communities of this size. We 
have not been faced with this prob- 
lem in the large school attended by 
the girls in the C. home. There the 
school administration has cooperated 
and the girls are less conspicuous. 

Transportation is a problem not 
only for the agent, but also for the 
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group parents in a rural home. Having 
a group of youngsters in their home 
means that the group parents must 
make countless trips into town which 
they wouldn’t otherwise make. The 
boys ordinarily have no way of getting 
around unless the group parents take 
them. Of course, this has its advan- 
tages, since it pretty well eliminates 
the problem of too much chasing 
around. Rural location also, as men- 
tioned above, provides ample space 
for wholesome outdoor recreation; on 
the other hand, work opportunities 
are limited, a vocational school pro- 
gram is not possible, and participa- 
tion in many worthwhile church, 
school, and organizational actvities is 
difficult if not impossible. 


Intake, Supervision, 
and Termination 

Definite intake policies were estab- 
lished immediately to screen all re- 
ferrals. Responsibility for intake de- 
cisions was centralized in the agents 
supervising the homes for both ad- 
ministrative and casework reasons. 
Administrative chaos would result if 
more than one person made place- 
ment plans in these homes because 
only the group home agents know 
at all times how many openings are 
available and what the plans are for 
filling existing vacancies. From a case- 
work standpoint, too, the group home 
agents are in the best position to 
decide whether a particular case will 
fit into one of these homes. The re- 
ferring agent may be in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the youngster being 
considered, but the group home agent 
is in the only position to evaluate 
the group as it is then composed. 
This is an important point, for a par- 
ticular case might well fit into a group 


home at one time but not at another. 
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Like intake, supervision of the cases} 
in the group home also must be the 
responsibility of one agent. The home 
is used primarily and mostly for long: 
term care and it would be confusing! 
to everyone to have several agents) 
working with the youngsters. There-) 
fore, complete responsibility for su-f 
pervision as well as intake has been 
centralized in the group home agent. 
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This has provided continuity of super- 
vision and planning. 

It follows naturally that termina- 
tion of the placement should also be 
the responsibility of the group home 
agent. He is able to observe closely 
the readiness of each youngster for a 
different plan and can proceed ac- 
cordingly. In a few cases revocation 
and return to the institutional set- 


_ ting has been necessary; in others, an 


individual foster home placement has 
been arranged when it appeared that 
such a plan would better meet a 


) youngster’s needs. One of the boys was 


able to enter the armed forces, and 
jobs have been obtained for other 
youngsters who were ready to become 


| self-supporting and independent. Mar- 


riage or discharge from custody might 
be other reasons for termination. 


Discipline and Rules 


Firm discipline and certain formal- 
ized rules are essential. Young people 
want discipline and a reasonable set 
of rules which they are expected to 
follow. They sometimes give the im- 
pression of rebelling against both; 
actually they rebel not against dis- 


| cipline and rules per se but against 


the extremes of these things. The effect 
of unreasonable demands and of no 
demands at all in the etiology of de- 
linquency is too well known to be- 
labor here, but it might be well to 
temind ourselves that a just system 
of discipline and rules, with the as- 
surance of both punishments and re- 
wards when they are deserved, pro- 
vides structure and contributes to a 
sense of security which cannot be 
given in any other way. 

The rules in our group homes are 
as few and simple as possible, and 
they have been found to be necessary 
and helpful. They are not exactly 
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the same in the two homes because 
the problems presented by boys and 
girls are not the same and because 
the locations are different; in general, 
they pertain to hours, activities, school 
attendance, home visits, work assign- 
ments, etc. 

It usually takes a few days for the 
newly placed youngsters to fit into 
the routine of these rules. During 
that time he tests them, attempting 
to gain concessions and exceptions. 
He quickly learns, however, that the 
rules apply to everyone and he soon 
accepts them. Though some interpre- 
tation of the rules by the agents is 
necessary, the most effective interpre- 
tation usually comes from the other 
youngsters in the group. 

Disciplinary action for violation of 
the rules has been no more severe than 
necessary, but it has been firm and as 
certain as we have been able to make 
it. Minor violations have usually been 
handled by the group parents. More 
serious violations of the rules and 
all violations of parole regulations 
have received the personal and imme- 
diate attention of the agents. This 
has been essential in order to main- 
tain control, which, once lost, can be 
extremely hard to regain. 

Occasionally, however, it has been 
unnecessary for either the group par- 
ents or the agents to take disciplin- 
ary action for offending behavior. 
The groups sometimes have their own 
effective and acceptable ways of deal- 
ing with a member who does some- 
thing which adversely affects the 
others or which outrages their sense 
of propriety. An example of this hap- 
pened in the E. home shortly before 
Christmas, 1956. The boys had saved 
some money from their weekly al- 
lowances to buy Mr. and Mrs. E. a 
gift. The money was then given to 
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one boy to make the purchase. Instead 
of buying the gift, however, he spent 
the money on himself. The other boys 
took care of the matter very effectively 
themselves by seeing to it that the 
money was repaid from the culprit’s 
allowance and by excluding him from 
all group activities until it was repaid. 

Of course, this sort of thing must 
be watched to prevent it from getting 
out of hand. Youngsters cannot re- 
sponsibly police themselves in all mat- 
ters, though perhaps they can do a 
better job than adults sometimes give 
them credit for. 


Home Visits 


Space does not permit an explora- 
tion of all the other problems of 
group homes, but one of considerable 
importance is visits by the youngsters 
to their own homes. 

We have followed the policy of 
permitting such visits except where 
they would be definitely harmful in 
a particular case. The homes and 
parents of some of these youngsters 
may be grossly unfit, but the young- 
sters still idealize them and usually 
look forward to an opportunity to 
visit them. These visits have been close- 
ly controlled, however, and have been 
allowed only on special occasions. 
They usually result in the temporary 
loss of some of the progress which 
a youngster has made, but a few days 
after his return from such a visit he 
is back in the routine of the group 
home again. The problems resulting 
from refusal to let a youngster visit 
his parents are often more severe and 
of longer duration than those result- 
ing from such visits. Thus far the 
youngsters have returned pretty much 
on time and without having become 
involved in any serious trouble dur- 
ing their absence. 
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We have encouraged visits from 
those parents who live fairly close to 
the group homes. This has usually 
resulted in their increased coopera. 
tion. Perhaps partly as a result of our 
visiting policies we have had almost 
no interference from the parents. 


Leadership 


Numerous forms and levels of lead- 
ership interact in group home situ- 
ations. First of all there is the leader- 
ship exerted by the group parents, 
They are the ones who are doing the 
day-to-day supervising of the young. 
sters’ activities. It is from their ac- 
ceptance, understanding, patience, 
and wisdom and from the good ex- 
amples which they set that the young- 
sters entrusted to their care will 
benefit. 

A second form of leadership present 
in these homes is that which is ex- 
erted by the youngsters themselves. 
If this leadership is bad, the whole 
group is affected adversely; if it is 
good, the whole group will benefit. 
We have kept this in mind at intake 
and have attempted always to have 
in each home at least one or two 
youngsters able to exert a positive in- 
fluence on the others. Likewise, we| 
have attempted to keep out the young: 
sters who would be likely to lead thef 
others astray. 

A third form of leadership is that} 
exerted by the supervising agents. It} 
does not consist of autocratic direc 
tion, but it has sometimes had to be 
more direct than subtle. In exerting 
this leadership the agents use many 
standard principles and techniques off 
social work. They form purposefulf 
relationships, define limits, lend sup) 
port, and give encouragement andj 
recognition. Their role cannot always} 
be that of the mere “enabler,” how: 
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ever. They must keep in mind the 
function of their agency and their 
position of authority and responsi- 
bility. They represent the demands 
and expectations of society. They are 
charged with the responsibility of 
planning, coordinating, and admin- 
istering treatment plans to achieve 
the re-education of these youngsters, 
not only to enable them to lead better 
lives but also to protect society from 
further delinquencies on their part. 
They are the key to the operation 
of the program. 


Costs 


The Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Welfare pays the group par- 
ents in this program a subsidy of $15 
per bed per month, which amounts 
to $90 a month in each home, since 
each is licensed for the care of six 
youngsters. This sum is paid every 
month even if the homes are not 
always filled to capacity. In addition, 
a board rate of $2.50 per day per child 
is paid. An initial wardrobe of what- 
ever clothing is necessary is furnished 
at the time of placement, and there- 
after a clothing allowance of $8.50 per 
month is included in the budget of 
each youngster. In addition, a $10 per 
month personal allowance is granted 
each child. Necessary medical and 
dental care is paid for by the depart- 
ment. 

The cost of this program is fairly 
high, probably double the cost of 
placing the same number of young- 
sters in individual foster homes—but 
less than the price of institutional 
care. 

A comparison of costs, however, is 
meaningless without considering other 
values as well. Equally important is 
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the question of which type of place- 
ment is likely to be most effective 
in the re-education of a youngster. 
We do not advocate group home 
placement for all delinquents, but 
only for certain selected cases. If such 
a placement can contribute more effec- 
tively to the readjustment of certain 
young offenders than can other place- 
ments, then the additional cost is not 
a very big item. 


Evaluation 


The program has now been in op- 
eration on a rather limited basis for 
about two years. It is still in an ex- 
perimental stage, and we have not 
dealt with enough cases to be able 
to present an imposing or significant 
set of statistics. Our experience thus 
far has been heartening, however, and 
we think the program has a useful 
place in the overall plan of delin- 
quency treatment in Wisconsin. 

We have witnessed in the group 
homes the success of cases which we 
feel certain would have failed in a 
different setting. Quite a number were 
considered exceptionally ‘“tough’— 
youngsters who were difficult to place 
or who had failed in previous place- 
ments and were referred to us as a 
final alternative to return to the in- 
stitution from which they were pa- 
roled. Nevertheless, our success rate 
has been as good as, if not better 
than, the success rate for all juvenile 
parole cases in Wisconsin. 

We see possibilities for a more ex- 
tensive use of this type of placement 
facility in the future. If this should 
come about, we hope that some sta- 
tistically valid studies will be made 
to determine more accurately the 
effectiveness of the program. 








Aftercare Programs 
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OR a child who has been ad- 
judged delinquent and has been 
committed to a state juvenile train- 
ing school, the most important step 
in the rehabilitative process is his 
step back into the community. Most 
of his problems can be traced to his 
home and the neighborhood in which 
he lives; therefore, his successful re- 
habilitation will depend to a great 
extent on what happens to him when 
he returns to the environment from 
which he was taken. During this 
transition period the need for super- 
vision and assistance by a trained per- 
son is paramount; the absence or 
weakness of an aftercare program may 
be a contributing factor to recidivism. 
The following statements, in a re- 
cently published report surveying 
Pennsylvania training schools for 
juvenile delinquents, clearly define the 
role of aftercare in the treatment 
program: 

Aftercare programs throughout the state 
[should be] integrated with the training 
programs at the institutions to insure 
successful readjustment by the child in 
the community. . . . Relationships between 
the schools on the one hand and the 
probation officer and community agencies 
on the other [should be] adequate to 
assure that the pattern of rehabilitation 
evolved by the training school will be 
carried through in the parole period. . . . 
The schools [should recognize] the im- 
portance of the aftercare period in the 
rehabilitation of the children [and] the 
prerelease programs at the schools [should 
be] geared to the problems of adjustment 
facing the child on his return to the com- 


munity. [This calls for] formal prerelease 
programs, designed to prepare both the 
child and the community [through con- 
tacts with family, school, church, employer, 
and other agencies] for the child’s parole 
period. Satisfactory readjustment 
and rehabilitation [should] play a role 
in determining a child’s readiness for 
release. [Too much emphasis is placed] 
on “good behavior” during a prescribed 
minimum length of stay as the prerequisite 
for release. . . . [There should be ade- 
quate] procedures for measuring the 
child’s adjustment at school so that the 
most opportune moment is chosen to re- 
turn the child to his community, regard- 
less of any time factor... . A program 
of work with the parent, which begins 
with and runs concurrent to the treatment 
program for the child, is the surest guar- 
antee of the effectiveness of the whole 
training school experience. . . . Determin- 
ation of the optimum point of readiness 
for planning release should flow naturally 
out of progress in treatment. . . . Failure} 
to grasp this timing may permit a child 
to slip into a plateau of institutionaliza- 
tion which makes movement toward re- 
lease as well as later adjustment more 
difficult, or the child may “beat the game”) 
by merely “doing good time.” The de-/ 
cision for release should be compounded} 
from the participation of all who work 
with the child, on the basis of the adj 
justment the child has been able to make. 
. . « Release and aftercare process must) 
concentrate on the child, family, and the 
community . . . and this involves the 
sustained, intensive aftercare supervision! 
by a trained caseworker, preferably one! 
who has connection with the training) 
school and has the “feel” and knowledge 
of its program and personnel. By “super- 
vision” is meant not a periodic parole 
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checking, but a rehabilitative relationship 
which is continuous with the contact the 
child has had with the clinical staff of 
the institution. Parent and child need a 
great deal of help to understand and re- 
adjust to each other in the new light 
of the changes which have occurred. .. . 
The essential point to bear in mind in 
the whole question of release and after- 
care is that what is done with the child 
and his family before, during, and after 
the training school placement is all one 
treatment program. They are all inter- 
related parts, dependent on each other in 
one total effort to save a child.? 


Reasons for Poor Service 


Although the individual states ap- 
proach the aftercare problem in a 
variety of ways, weakness of service 
is common to most of them. In each 
instance it may be accounted for by 
one or more of the following cir- 
cumstances: 

1. No centralized administrative 
authority to develop and integrate a 
statewide aftercare program. 

2. Little or no probation service. 
Few counties have a juvenile court 
probation staff capable of implement- 
ing aftercare. In many courts the re- 
turnee becomes a part of an already 
heavy caseload. 

3. Adverse attitudes of the com- 
munity toward children returning 
from state training schools. 

4. Unsuitable or incomplete place- 
ment plans, or none at all, especially 
for those children who are mentally 
slow, or have physical, social, or emo- 
tional problems. 


Standards 


The U.S. Children’s Bureau and 
the Special Juvenile Delinquency Pro- 
ject set up the following standards 


1“Survey of Pennsylvania Training Schools 
for Juvenile Delinquents,” Government Con- 
sulting Service, University of Pennsylvania, 
June, 1954, pp. 1-3, I-6, I-10, II-11. 
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for considering the return of a child 
to his community from a state train- 
ing school:? 

1. The decision to return a child 
to the community should be based 
on an estimate of the progress made 
by the child in the institution and of 
the strengths and limitations of the 
community situation in which he will 
live. 

2. An aftercare program should be 
maintained for the guidance of chil- 
dren from the school. 

3. Persons employed in the after- 
care program should be graduates of 
recognized schools of social work. 

4. There should be at least one 
aftercare worker for every thirty chil- 
dren discharged per year. 

Replying to a question about the 
best administrative structure for an 
aftercare program, William Sheridan 
(Chief, Technical Aid Branch, Divi- 
sion of Juvenile Delinquency Service, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau) quoted the 
following from the “Summary and 
Recommendations” in a study entitled 
The Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
in Maryland: 

Experience has demonstrated that effec- 
tive placement and aftercare require con- 
tinuous cooperation with the training 
school from the time of the child’s com- 
mitment; this is so vital to success in 
rehabilitation that the placing and super- 
vising worker must be a member of the 
treatment team, and cannot discharge 
these tasks as an incident to county social 
work. The development of an effective 
aftercare program calls for a statewide 
staff, regionally located, serving all schools, 
and directly responsible to the state agency 
administering the training schools.* 


This, Mr. Sheridan concludes, is the 
preferred position of his agency on 
?“Juvenile Delinquency in Texas,” Texas 
Legislative Council, Austin, November, 1954, 


p- 277. 
®% Letter to the writer, May 10, 1956. 
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this matter. He adds that “in addi- 
tion to requiring cooperation of the 
training school, work with the family 
should be continuous from the time 
of the child’s placement in the train- 
ing school, which means that the 
worker must be accessible to the 
family and knowledgeable with re- 
spect to community resources.” He 
continues: “Our second preference 
would probably be the provision of 
aftercare supervision by training 
school personnel. In states with a 
small geographical area, this might be 
feasible. In large states, however, such 
a plan would entail an undue amount 
of time and expense involved in travel. 
We do not consider the provision of 
aftercare supervision as an appropri- 
ate function of a probation depart- 
ment. Where such service is provided 
through another agency, such as a 
welfare department, it is necessary to 
see that personnel have the skills and 
ability to work with older, aggressive 
delinquents, and they be assigned full 
time and have specific responsibility 
for this function rather than have it 
placed on workers as a task incident 
to the numerous other functions of 
a child welfare worker.” 


Types of Service 


Keeping Mr. Sheridan’s preferred 
aftercare programs in mind, we can 
now classify the main types of after- 
care service.t There are a number of 
other approaches, but the following 
classification embodies most of the 
systems now operating in the United 
States: 

1. Service by a State Agency—spe- 
cifically established to provide after- 
care. In a large state, regional offices 


‘Raymond L. Manella, Chief, Division of 
Training Schools, Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Letter, May 10, 
1956. 
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are set up at strategic points. A wide. 
ly recommended form; but most states 
are unable to finance it as they should 
for its proper operation. 


2. Service by the Casework or Pa- 
role Staff of the Training Schools. 


3. Service by the Juvenile Court or 
Court of Commitment—supervision 
and guidance by the court’s probation 
staff. 


4. Service by a Public or Private 
Casework Agency—upon request of the 
court of commitment or the authority 
responsible for the release of the 
child. A subsidy may be provided to 
employ the necessary staff. The value 
of this plan is that it places emphasis 
on general child welfare rather than 
on delinquency correction alone. 


5. Service by an Adult Parole Au- 
thority—by probation and _ parole 
workers in addition to their regular 
work with adults. The federal proba- 
tion program is operated on this plan. 
Widespread opposition to this type 
of aftercare service; chief argument 
is that it tends to extend to juveniles 
a treatment process appropriate for 
adults but not for children. Many 
persons fear that any alignment of 
juvenile and adult programs in cor- 
rection will always operate to the 
detriment of the juveniles. 

6. Service Provided Directly by the 
Judge—especially in small rural coun- 
ties and in courts with limited pro- 
bation staffs. 

7. Service by Volunteer Organiza- 
tions—such as Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters, in conjunction with the local 
juvenile court. Value of such supple- 
mentary volunteer service is acknowl- | 
edged, but it should not be expected | 
to supplant or substitute for state | 
responsibility. 

In 1953, the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
conducted a special study to deter- 
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mine who operated the aftercare or 
parole programs for children released 
from state training schools in the 
United States and its territories and 
possessions. Responses to its question- 
naire were received from 109 schools 
out of a total of 129; every state 
except Kentucky and Nevada sent in 
a report. Eighty-three indicated that 
the aftercare program was operated 
by one agency exclusively; twenty-six 
indicated that several agencies oper- 
ated the aftercare program.5 

A 1957 study by the Florida Chil- 
dren’s Commission on “Aftercare Serv- 
ices for Juveniles” found that respon- 
sibility for juvenile aftercare was 
placed as follows: in the state training 
schools—in ten states; in the state 
department of which the school is a 
unit—in twelve states; administered 
jointly by the school and several agen- 
cies—in twelve states; by the state 
youth authority—in five states; by the 
probation department of the commit- 
ting court—in four states; by the state 
adult parole authority—in one state. 
No response was received from four 
jurisdictions.® 


Both the Children’s Bureau study 
and the Florida study emphasize the 
variety of ways in which administra- 
tive responsibility for aftercare is 
designated not merely in the statutes 
but also in actual practice. Neither 
survey attempted to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of any individual program; 
although it would be desirable, such 
a qualitative analysis would be very 
difficult to conduct nationally. 


5 Note 3, supra. See also “Some Facts about 
Public State Training Schools for Juvenile 
Delinquents,” Children’s Bureau Statistical 
Series, Number 33, 1956. 

® “Aftercare Services for Juveniles,” Florida 
Children’s Commission Report No. 1, 1957 
Series, prepared by Frank L. Manella, Field 
Representative, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Differences Illustrated 

There is no master plan on which 
a statewide aftercare program for juve- 
niles can be organized, and many 
States today are still searching for 
ways and means of establishing or 
improving their aftercare system. One 
group of administrators supports the 
establishment of a statewide aftercare 
agency to serve all schools; another 
holds that aftercare is properly with- 
in the purview of the individual train- 
ing school; still another maintains 
that aftercare should be the respon- 
sibility of the juvenile court or court 
of commitment. Differences of organi- 
zation of juvenile aftercare are illus- 
trated below by brief sketches of pro- 
grams now operating in eleven states.? 

CALIFORNIA 

In California, aftercare service, re- 
ferred to as placement and parole, is 
centered in the Parole Section of the 
Youth Authority’s Division of Field 
Services, which provides direct super- 
vision and casework counseling for 
wards of the Authority in the home 
and the community. The program in- 
cludes furloughs, trial placement, and 
parole. A ward can be recommended 
for a furlough after he has been in 
the institution program for six 
months, or has been referred to place- 
ment, whichever occurs first. Trial 
placements are used to bridge the gap 
between the close supervision of in- 
stitutional living and the relative free- 
dom of parole. Each youngster released 
from a Youth Authority school or 
clinic is given a trial placement be- 
fore parole to establish his ability to 
adjust in society. Full parole is 
achieved in one of two ways—by suc- 
cessful adjustment on trial placement 
or by direct parole release by the 
Youth Authority board. 


7Florida Children’s Commission Report 
No. 1, op. cit. 





CONNECTICUT 


In Connecticut each of the three 
juvenile training schools provides its 
own aftercare program through its 
own social service department. 


FLORIDA 


The Florida Juvenile Court Act of 
1951 provides that any commitment 
made to an industrial school shall be 
indeterminate and that any child so 
committed is to be released when 
directed by the Board of Commission- 
ers of State Institutions, rather than 
upon the order of the juvenile court 
committing the child. The juvenile 
court, in committing a child, does 
not lose jurisdiction, but it does not 
exercise active control over the child 
while he is in the school. The Board 
of Commissioners of State Institutions 
sends notice of release to the juvenile 
court which committed the child, and 
the court may thereupon resume con- 
trol and thereafter make orders for the 
proper supervision of the child. This 
statutory assignment of responsibility 
for providing aftercare service in the 
juvenile courts throughout the state 
does not mean that the service is actu- 
ally being provided or that, when it 
is, its quality meets the needs of the 
children. Twelve Florida counties 
have separate juvenile court systems 
with some trained staff; in the remain- 
ing fifty-five counties, the county judge 
serves as the juvenile court judge. 


LOUISIANA 


In Louisiana the juvenile court has 
continuing jurisdiction until the child 
reaches his twenty-first birthday, un- 
less he is discharged prior thereto by 
the court. It is primarily on the basis 
of this continuing jurisdiction of the 
court that juvenile parole is set up 
in Louisiana; the court grants and 
supervises juvenile parole. A 1952 act 
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authorized the Bureau of Juvenile 
Probation and Parole of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to provide 
parole service to juvenile courts upon 
their request. For the purpose of this 
service the state is divided into eleven 
districts; the officers work out of pub- 
lic welfare area offices in assigned 
districts under the direction of the 
state supervisor of juvenile probation 
and parole. The training schools are 
in the Department of Institutions; the 
relationship between the institutions 
and the field aftercare service is co- 
operative only. The juvenile is gen- 
erally released on parole by the court 
to the bureau for supervision for an 
indefinite period. Parole can be re- 
voked and the juvenile recommitted 
only through the court. 
MIssourI 

In Missouri the State Board of 
Training Schools maintains a special- 
ized staff to supervise boys and girls 
after their release from the state train- 
ing schools. Each officer is responsible 
for direct supervisory control in a 
number of counties. 


NEBRASKA 


Each of the ninety-three county di- 
visions of the Nebraska State Division 
of Public Welfare is responsible for 
aftercare of its youth released from 
the state training school. Upon re- 
quest of the school superintendent, 
the caseworker of a county division 
decides when a youth is ready for re- 
lease and makes parole plans; he visits 
the youth at the school, consults with 
the school personnel, considers with 


the family how to strengthen the’ 


home situation, and supervises the 
youth after conditional release is 
effected. In some instances the school 
superintendent assumes direct respon- 
sibility for placement of a youth and 
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notifies the county division about this 
plan; this closes its child welfare case. 
Subsequent referral reopens a case. 
If return to the school is indicated 
for a youth on placement, another 
commitment order is not necessary. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 

The state training school at Man- 
chester, N. H., administers its own 
aftercare program. A released juvenile 
is given trial placement status in the 
community for at least three months; 
if this works out successfully, it is 
followed by formal parole status. 
Changes in the juvenile’s release plan, 
or violations of trial placement or 
parole regulations, are referred for 
action to the school’s superintendent 
and its board of trustees. 


NEW JERSEY 

Through an agreement between the 
New Jersey State Board of Child Wel- 
fare and the Central Parole Bureau 
of the State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, the former as- 
sumes responsibility for parolees from 
the State Home for Boys and the 
State Home for Girls. The board is 
authorized to provide care and super- 
vision of all children paroled or re- 
leased from state correctional insti- 
tutions before their fourteenth birth- 
day. For those fourteen or fifteen, 
either the board or the parole bureau 
may assume responsibility, depend- 
ing on which arrangement best serves 
the child’s needs. Children sixteen or 
over when paroled are the respon- 
sibility of the parole bureau, although 
the board may accept supervision if 
the institution requests it and the 
board believes that such a plan would 
be in the child’s best interests. 


New York 
The Division of State Institutions 
and Agencies in the New York State 
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Department of Social Welfare has 
direct responsibility for administra- 
tion of aftercare programs for juve- 
niles. Before 1956 all aftercare service 
was the responsibility of the superin- 
tendent of each training school. This 
is still the system for the girls’ train- 
ing school, which receives girls from 
all parts of the state, and for one 
institution for boys which serves most 
of the counties outside of New York 
City. These two institutions have field 
officers in population centers through- 
out the state. In 1956 a second pat- 
tern of aftercare service was set up 
because the institution receiving boys 
from New York City was crowded 
and a second institution for that area 
was opened. In order to avoid dupli- 
cation in the field services this work 
was reorganized so that these two 
institutions are served by one office 
in New York City. 


VIRGINIA 


In Virginia all juvenile commit- 
ments are to the State Board of Wel- 
fare and Institutions. Upon comple- 
tion of a study by the Child Care 
Bureau, a child may be sent to one 
of the training schools. Recommenda- 
tion for release is made by the in- 
stitution’s progress committee to the 
placement committee (juvenile pa- 
role board), which is appointed by 
the director of the Department of 
Welfare and Institutions and consists 
of representatives of the Child Care 
Bureau, the Division of General Wel- 
fare, and the Legal Division. When 
the committee approves the release, 
the institution contacts the juvenile 
probation department in the child’s 
county; where there is no probation 
department, the institution refers the 
case to the local county superintend- 
ent of public welfare. Once the child 
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is released from physical care, he re- 
turns to one of the community agen- 
cies for aftercare supervision. The 
state holds the commitment open until 
such time as the supervising agency 
recommends a discharge. No child can 
be returned to state care, regardless 
of cause, without approval by the 
juvenile court judge. 


WASHINGTON 


In Washington, aftercare for boys 
is centrally administered by the State 
Department of Institutions. Aftercare 
for girls is still supervised by the girls’ 
training school, but plans have been 
made for supervision by the depart- 
ment’s central office. The objective is 
integration of institutional and after- 
care services, with both programs 
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under the direction of the Chief of 
Institutional Services. (This organiza- 
tion is different from that in the 
youth authority states, where the two 
functions are usually in separate di- 
visions.) District field counselors meet 
monthly and make monthly visits to 
the institution to which they are as- 
signed to see their cases and discuss 


their caseload with the institution 
social service personnel. 
Although the debate continues 


about who should be responsible for 
aftercare, no One questions the need 
for aftercare service. It is the link 
that completes the chain of rehabilita- 
tion in juvenile correction. Its quality 
may make or break the total rehabili- 
tation effort with each child. 
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News & Notes 


Henrietta Additon, member of 
NPPA’s Board of Trustees, has retired 
as superintendent of Westfield State 
Farms. The following is an editorial 
about her in the New York Times for 
December 23, 1957: 


MISS ADDITON “RETIRES” 


After seventeen years of dedicated serv- 
ice as superintendent of Westfield State 
Farms—the New York State prison and 
reformatory for women—Henrietta Addi- 
ton is no longer to carry the heavy burden 
of that post. Retirement is not the word 
for it. For Miss Additon to be inactive 
is unthinkable, as is activity in any other 
than her chosen field: helping girls and 
older women to deal with the most diffi- 
cult problems of life, especially those 
women whose failure to do so has landed 
them in jail. It is good to know that she 
is now going to serve as private consultant 
to agencies concerned with correctional 
problems. 

As probation officer, lecturer at Bryn 
Mawr, deputy New York City police com- 
missioner in charge of the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau, and above all as head of 
Westfield State Farms, which under her 
administration has become an outstanding 
women’s reformatory, Miss Additon has 
had a remarkable career. It has been 
distinguished by a deep respect for all 
human beings and graced with courage 
and good humor. Retired or not, she is 
badly needed, and we wish her many 
more years of useful work. 


Another official who recently “re- 
tired” into active service is Robert 
Zahm, for many years probation 


director in the Erie County (Buffalo), 
N.Y., courts. Mr. Zahm, who started 
his career in 1912 as a volunteer city 
probation officer and was appointed 
a county probation officer in 1914, is 
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now an investigator for the public 
defender in Buffalo and assistant man- 
ager at the Sheraton Hotel there. 
i 

Abraham N. Fauer, seventy, chief 
parole officer of the New York City 
Parole Commission, will retire on 
February 1, after fifty years of public 
service, nearly all of it in the correc- 
tional field. Mr. Fauer has been 
associated with the Parole Commis- 
sion since 1916, when it was instituted. 

oe 

Henry J. Mascarello, exceutive di- 
rector of the United Prison Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, resigned on De- 
cember 31 after twenty-one years in 
correctional work, the last eighteen of 
them with the UPA, to become assis- 
tant secretary of the Graphic Arts 
Society of New England. 


e 

Warren Olney has been appointed 
Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. For five 
years until October, 1957, Mr. Olney 
was head of the Justice Department’s 
Criminal Division. Before that, he 
served as professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, as 
executive officer of the California 
Crime Commission, as Deputy Attor- 
ney General of California, and as 
Assistant District Attorney for Ala- 
meda County. 

@ 

Brigadier General Oscar J. Jahnsen 
was appointed to the California Adult 
Authority by Gov. Goodwin J. Knight 
on December 11. In 1921 he became 
a special investigator for the Oakland 
Police Department; from 1925 to 1939 
he was in charge of all criminal and 
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civil investigations for Alameda 
County district attorney Earl Warren 
and also served during part of that 
period as instructor in law enforce- 
ment subjects at San Jose State Col- 
lege. Most of Gen. Jahnsen’s fifteen 
years of active military service has 
been spent in law enforcement work. 


Henry J. Palmieri, superintendent 
of Boys Town of Missouri, has been 
appointed as administrator of the 
Division of Desertion and Nonsupport 
in the Allegheny County Court, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Palmieri previously was 
probation director for the District of 
Columbia juvenile court and chief 
probation officer for the Juvenile and 
Family Court, Richmond. 


Willis O. Thomas joined the NPPA 
staff last October as consultant assign- 
ed to the Citizen Action Program in 
Michigan and Indiana. From 1954 he 
was chief probation officer of the 
juvenile court in Franklin County 
(Columbus) , Ohio; previously, he had 
been in social casework with the 
Children’s Aid Society in Buffalo, 
delinquency prevention with the 
Courtland (N.Y.) Youth Bureau, and 
parole at the federal prison in Fort 
Leavenworth. Mr. Thomas received 
his master’s degree in social adminis- 
tration at Ohio State University. 

2 ua 

Prof. Walter C. Reckless has trans- 
ferred to the Department of Sociology 
at Ohio State University, after seven- 
teen years of being in charge of the 
correctional training program there. 
His place in the School of Social Ad- 
ministration has been taken by 
Richard Clendenen, formerly of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
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The Sacramento County, Calif, 
probation department has issued three 
leaflets and two brief pamphlets for 
juvenile probationers and their par- 
ents. Titles are “What Probation 
Means,” “Do You Want Work?”, 
“Parental Responsibility,” “So Your 
Child Drives!”, and “What Can I Do?” 
Samples are obtainable on request to 
the Sacramento County Probation 
Office, Room 300, Courthouse, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

& 


An appropriation for eleven new 
positions—two casework supervisors, 
six probation officers, and three senior 
case stenographers—has_ been ap- 
proved in the 1958 budget of the Erie 
County (Buffalo), N.Y., probation de- 
partment. The additions were sanc- 
tioned by the Supervisors Finance 
Committee when it became convinced 
that understaffing prevented the de- 
partment from getting reports out 
promptly and that this delayed sen- 
tences and kept the jail and detention 
home full. As one supervisor put it, 
“If we don’t speed up sentences, we 
are faced with building another 
$1,000,000 addition to the County 
Jail.” 


A consulting psychiatrist, a clinical 
supervisor, and two psychiatric case- 
workers have been added to the clini- 
cal staff of The Children’s Village, a 
residential treatment school for dis- 
turbed and delinquent boys at Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y. The appointments bring 
the clinical staff to twenty-five. 

The Children’s Village has been 
selected by the Research Center of the 
New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, as the subject of 
a three-year study of problems and 
practice in institutional rehabilitation 
of delinquent children. The study, 
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financed by a $130,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation, will be directed by 
Profs. Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd 
E. Ohlin. The purpose of the re- 
search project, which will cover several 
institutions in addition to the one 
already chosen, is to discover how five 
types of human relationships in in- 
stitutional life affect rehabilitation of 
delinquent children. The five are: (1) 
How the youngsters’ codes of behavior 
and social structures affect their par- 
ticipation in the formal activity of 
the institution; what types of children 
emerge as leaders and what types as 
isolates; what changes are required by 
the peer group as the price of accept- 
ance. (2) How the youngsters’ social 
structure affects the structure of the 
institution and how the institutional 
program conditions the types of young- 
sters who become leaders and those 
who become isolates. (3) How inter- 
departmental relationships with staff 
affect youngsters. (4) How external 
pressures can affect institutional pro- 
grams—for example, local community 
attitudes, reimbursement rates by gov- 
ernmental agencies for different types 
of programs, requirements of courts 
which commit children. (5) How 
needed social changes can be made in 
juvenile institutions. 


California Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight established a Special Study 
Commission on Juvenile Justice in 
September, 1957, to aid the state’s 
Board of Corrections in studying “all 
matters related to juvenile justice and 
the protection of minors.” He pointed 
out that California’s juvenile law has 
not been comprehensively revised 
since 1913 and that changes in it are 
urgently needed if it is to provide 
equitable legal procedures which meet 
the complex needs of modern society. 
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Project Director of the Commission 
is John A. Pettis, Jr., who was As- 
sistant Project Director of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Survey of the 
Administration of Criminal Justice in 
the U.S. from 1953 until 1957. Mem- 
bers of the Commission are: its chair- 
man, Mrs. Mildred M. Prince, attor- 
ney, civic leader, and teacher; William 
Dienstein, Associate Professor of Social 
Science and Criminology at Fresno 
State College; Robert Kingsley, Dean 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Law School; Mrs. Beulah K. 
Spencer, San Gabriel, past president 
of the California P.T.-A.; and George 
Vaughns, Oakland attorney. 


The Committee on the Older Girl 
and the Law, a special group created 
by the California Governor’s Advisory 
Committee on Children and Youth, 
has undertaken a study of girls and 
young women sixteen through twenty- 
four years old who are detained or 
arrested in California. The study 
financed by the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion, arises out of a situation in which 
girls and young women are not re- 
ferred for treatment because there is 
none to offer and treatment programs 
have not been established because 
there have been no referrals. The 
study will (1) determine the size of 
the groups of girls and young women 
and the nature of their offenses, (2) 
describe their characteristics and the 
nature of their problems, and (3) 
examine the processes by which they 
are now handled and the treatment 
programs available to them. 


The fourth annual Institute on 
Detention, sponsored by the Virginia 
Conference of Social Work, will be 
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held on April 29-30, at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. Institute 
registration is $6. Dr. Patricia Denton 
(see p. 43) and Herbert Krueger, 
chief of the Bureau of Juvenile Proba- 
tion and Detention, Department of 
Welfare and Institutions, Virginia, 
will give the main presentation. 
Donald A. Barrow, assistant chief of 
the Bureau, promises that “Southern 
hospitality can be assured all who 
attend.” Interested persons are re- 
quested to write to Mr. Barrow for 
reservations or further information. 


Search for Love, Lucy Freeman’s 
new book, is a collection of letters to 
Miss Freeman from all sorts of people 
with all sorts of personal problems— 
letters sparked by her earlier volume 
on her own psychoanalysis, Fight 
Against Fears. These letters, and Miss 
Freeman’s answers to them, are of 
three sorts: those describing the many 
symptoms of psychological trouble 
(part 1, “The Unloved”); those ask- 
ing for information about various 
kinds of cures which, by and large, 
have not been successful—electric 
shock, surgical cures, dianetics, lec- 
tures (part 2, “Whistling in the 
Dark’); and those which discuss anal- 
ysis (“The Second Chance”’). Through 
Miss Freeman’s answers to each letter 
runs her faith that “the second 
chance” can work if given a chance. 

Because of this assurance, and be- 
cause the author steers clear of all 
technical terminology, Search for Love 
is the sort of book which correctional 
workers might use to introduce some- 
one in severe psychological distress to 
the idea of psychoanalytic therapy. 
The author has used several law- 
breakers’ stories as illustrations of the 
emotional roots of behavior. Search 





for Love is published by World Pub- 
lishing Co., and sells for $3.75. 


The Eighty-Fifth Annual Forum of 
the National Conference on Social 
Welfare will convene in Chicago, May 
11-16, at the Sherman and Morrison 
hotels. An important innovation 
planned for the conference will take 
place on Wednesday, May 14, when 
every session will be devoted to one 
major human problem, “The Broken 
Family.” NPPA will conduct two 
meetings, one on May 13, the other 
on May 15. For further information 
write to NCSW, 22 West Gay St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


A new interdisciplinary group com- 
posed of social workers and historians, 
the Committee on the History of 
Social Welfare, has developed from 
interest crystallized by Karl de Schwei- 
nitz’ paper at the 1956 meeting of the 
Council on Social Work Education 
(Social Service Review, June, 1956). 
The committee’s purposes relate, on 
the one hand, to the teaching of social 
welfare history and, on the other, to 
the encouragement of historical re- 
search as a means to broaden and 
deepen the understanding of the back- 
grounds of social welfare and social 
work. The Committee’s first activities 
include publication of an informa- 
tional bulletin for the membership 
and sponsorship of a workshop at the 
1957 CSWE meeting in Los Angeles. 
Professor Norris E. Class of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is the 
chairman. Charter membership is 
open to all interested persons. An- 
nual dues are $2.50. Complete infor- 
mation may be secured from the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dr. Ralph E. Pumphrey, 
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Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York 
University, Washington Square, New 
York 3, N.Y. 


Under Hawaii’s law, a delinquent 
confined to training school for the 
duration of his minority is turned 
loose without counseling or parole 
when he reaches the age of twenty. 
Some trenchant statistics on the dan- 
ger of disregarding the need for after- 
care services for such persons appeared 
in an editorial in the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin, November 30, 1957: 


One-fourth of them later land in Oahu 
Prison. 

Of those released before reaching twenty 
and kept on parole with counseling, only 
6 per cent finally reach Oahu Prison. 


Highlights from “Some Facts about 
Public State Training Schools for 
Juvenile Delinquents,” U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Statistical Series, No. 33, based 
on data supplied in 1953 by 109 
schools: 


Most training schools have authority 
to transfer children to other types of in- 
stitutions without referral to the commit- 
ting court. These include institutions for 
the mentally retarded, physically disabled, 
psychotic, and adult criminals. 

Seventy-three of the 109 training schools 
could transfer a child to another insti- 
tution without referral to the committing 
court. Some of the schools had such au- 
thority to transfer to only one institution; 
a few schools had authority to make such 
a transfer to several institutions. 

Fifty-five schools could transfer a child 
to a mental institution; 49 schools could 
transfer a child to a tuberculosis sani- 
torium; 36 schools could transfer a child 
to an institution for-the mentally retarded; 
30 schools could transfer a child to a penal 
institution. . . . 


Nearly all schools had day cottage per- 
sonnel and academic teachers employed 
full-time but only 8 out of every 10 
schools had full-time nurses; a similar 
proportion of the schools had full-time 
vocational education teachers. About 6 out 
of 10 schools had full-time social workers 
and full-time recreation workers on their 
staff. Physicians, dentists, chaplains, and 
psychologists were available principally on 
a part-time basis in many schools. About 
3 out of 10 schools had a part-time psy- 
chiatrist. Only 6 schools had a full-time 
psychiatrist. . . . 

Of the 9 groups of employees [after- 
care supervisors, academic teachers, day 
cottage personnel, night cottage person- 
nel, nurses, recreation workers, social 
workers, superintendents, and vocational 
education teachers], superintendents and 
social workers had the highest formal 
education. Seventy-six per cent of the 
superintendents and 79 per cent of the 
social workers had some graduate edu- 
cation. Of the 41 superintendents reporting 
graduate degrees, 17 had master’s degrees 
in social work and 14 had master’s degrees 
in education. The large majority of the 
teachers and recreation workers had com- 
pleted college or had some graduate edu- 
cation. All the nurses either had been 
trained in a school of nursing or had at- 
tended college. 

A relatively large proportion (45 per 
cent) of the vocational education teachers 
had not gone beyond high school. Cottage 
personnel had the least formal education 
—63 per cent of the day cottage staff 
and 81 per cent of the night cottage per- 
sonnel had not gone beyond high school. 

Superintendents and vocational educa- 
tion teachers had the longest period of 
employment in the schools where they 
were working. They had been employed 
on the average for over 5 years. At the 
other extreme, the average length of em- 
ployment of social workers was slightly 
over 2 years. Night cottage personnel and 
recreation workers averaged less than 3 
years employment in the schools. 

As might be expected, superintendents 
received the highest average annual sal- 
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ary ($5,679); aftercare supervisors aver- 
aged $4,107 per year; social workers, 
$3,825. The lowest salaries were paid to 
the cottage personnel. Day and night cot- 
tage personnel received average annual 
salaries of $2,684 and $2,480 respectively. 


The average work week was over 40 
hours. The average work week for all 
employees except superintendents ranged 
from 41.7 hours for academic teachers to 
46.9 hours for night cottage personnel. 
Many of the superintendents reported that 
they worked over 50 hours a week or were 
on call 24 hours a day.... 


Training schools use a variety of formal 
modes of discipline. The disciplinary mea- 
sures employed and the number of schools 
using them are enumerated below: 


deprivation of privileges .... 104 schools 
placement in security unit or 
lost privilege unit = 


extra or unpleasant work... 39 “ 


demerit-merit system .......... fer 
corporal punishment .......... = 
gestricted dict ...................... i 


The large majority of the schools used 
more than one disciplinary measure. Six- 
teen schools ‘used only one disciplinary 
measure, usually deprivation of privi- 
ieges. . . » 


Resolutions Passed at National In- 
stitute on Crime and Delinquency, 
July 14-17, 1957, Denver 


APPRECIATION 


Be it resolved that the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association extend 
its warmest appreciation to the West- 
ern Probation and Parole Association 
and the Colorado Probation and Pa- 
role Association for their outstanding 
leadership and cooperation in plan- 
ning and conducting this joint Insti- 
tute, and _ particularly commend 
Wayne Patterson, James Eakins, Fred 


Finsley, and their committees for their 
notable contribution to the success of 
this Institute, and 


Be it further resolved that the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion join with the Western Probation 
and Parole Association and the Colo- 
rado Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion in extending thanks to His Ex- 
cellency Governor Stephen McNichols 
and all the officials and people of the 
State of Colorado and the City of Den- 
ver, whose hospitality and lively in- 
terest contributed so much to this 
Institute. 


JUVENILE Courts AND LOCAL 
CoMMUNITY SERVICES 


Whereas such oversimplified an- 
swers to the problem of delinquency 
as publishing names, punishing par- 
ents, and “getting tough” have been 
tried and have failed, and 


Whereas the juvenile courts are a 


. major public agency in the commun- 


ity for dealing with delinquency, and 
the majority of the juvenile courts in 
America do not have the staff and 
facilities essential to the discharge of 
their public mandated responsibilities, 
now therefore 

Be it resolved that the National 
Probation and Parole Association urge 
all communities to support their juve- 
nile courts fully and more vigorously 
by providing the services and facilities 
essential to the complete discharge of 
their responsibilities, and 

Be it further resolved that the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion urge the formation of strong 
citizen advisory committees to those 
agencies serving children and families 
for the purpose of giving leadership 
for the maximum development of 
those local community services and 
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facilities essential to the prevention, 
control, and treatment of delinquency. 


CiTIZEN ACTION PROGRAM 


Whereas there is a compelling need 
for an all-out nation-wide effort to 
attack the nation’s major social prob- 
lems of delinquency and crime, and 

Whereas the present project of citi- 
zen leadership and action of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion in a few states is demonstrating 
a hopeful and forceful effort in this 
behalf, now therefore 

Be it resolved. that the National 
Probation and Parole Association seek 
substantial funds, commensurate with 
the nation’s capacity, to extend the 
scope of its present demonstration in- 
to a major nation-wide program 
whereby the top citizen leadership will 
be organized in every state which re- 
quests the project, to work with the 
bench, bar, and professional agencies 
in a concerted attack on delinquency 
and crime. 


H.R. 672 


Whereas the National Probation 
and Parole Association recognizes 
that further progress in the under- 
standing and control of delinquent 
behavior depends to a considerable 
extent upon coordination of the efforts 
of the many agencies and persons who 
are actively working and studying in 
this field, and 

Whereas the projects and programs 
needed often extend through and be- 
yond the boundaries of local com- 
munities, counties, and states, so that 
the task of coordination can be ac- 
complished only by a nation-wide 
agency, and 
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Whereas the welfare and mental 
health of the people of the United 
States is declared in the Constitution 
and elsewhere to be of legitimate con- 
cern to the Congress of the United 
States, now therefore 


Be it resolved that the National 
Probation and Parole Association ex- 
press its approval both of the spirit 
and the specific provisions of H.R. 
672, introduced January 3, 1957 by 
Representative Edith Green and en- 
titled “‘A Bill to provide for assistance 
to and cooperation with states in 
strengthening and improving state 
and local programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency,” and 

Be it further resolved that copies 
of this resolution be sent to all mem- 
bers of the appropriate committees 
of the Congress, to the officers of the 
two Houses thereof, to the President 
of the United States, and to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 


PusBLic FUNDS FOR TRAINING 


Whereas it is recognized that the 
lack of sufficient professionally trained 
personnel is a major impediment to 
the full development of probation, 
parole, and other correctional serv- 
ices, and 

Whereas the efficient and effective 
use of public funds appropriated for 
juvenile and adult correctional serv- 
ices depends upon the availability of 
a sufficient number of trained person- 
nel, and 

Whereas the need for public sup- 
port of training programs for per- 
sonnel in the field of juvenile cor- 
rection is recognized in H.R. 672, en- 
titled “A Bill to provide for assistance 
to and cooperation with states in 
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strengthening and improving state and 
local programs for the control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency,” 
and 4 

Whereas there is an equivalent need 
for public funds for the training of 
personnel for the field of adult cor- 
rection, now therefore 


Be it resolved that the National 
Probation and Parole Association, 
through its Professional Council, de- 
velop a program defining the respon- 
sibility of the states and federal gov- 
ernment for the training of adult cor- 
rectional personnel. 


OVERCROWDING OF INSTITUTIONS 


Whereas the overcrowding of juve- 
nile and adult correctional institu- 
tions is a major problem facing prac- 
tically every state in the nation, and 


Whereas such overcrowding negates 
the development and carrying out of 
effective treatment programs within 
the institutions, now therefore 


Be it resolved that the responsible 
public officials of every state give im- 
mediate attention to planning for the 
construction and staffing of correc- 
tional institution facilities to meet 
present and future capacity require- 
ments, and 


Be it further resolved that construc- 
tion plans provide the type of facili- 
ties wherein the administration and 
staff can carry out the charge that all 
institutions serve a correctional pur- 
pose: to re-educate and redirect the 
attitudes and behavior of those in 
their custody, and 

Be it further resolved that the pro- 
jection of correctional institutional 
population and building requirements 
should consider the development and 
maximum use of probation, parole, 


and local community facilities to the 
end that institution capacity need be 
planned for only those juvenile and 
adult offenders who need correctional 
institution custody and care, and 


Be it further resolved that this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Council 
of State Governments for distribution 
to the governor of each state. 


CoMPACT ON DETAINERS 


Whereas the Parole and Probation 
Compact Administrators’ Association, 
in cooperation with the Council of 
State Governments, the American Cor- 
rectional Association, the National 
Probation and Parole Association, and 
others, has developed draft legislation 
for the disposition of detainers with- 
in states and a model compact known 
as the “Agreement on Detainers” for 
disposition of detainers between states 
or between a state and the federal 
authorities, and 


Whereas the problem of long-stand- 
ing detainers has for years been serious 
and affects correctional administra- 
tion and the proper implementation 
of parole as well as rehabilitation of 
offenders, now therefore 


Be it resolved that the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association extend 
congratulations to the states which 
during the 1957 legislative sessions 
enacted these - important legislative 
proposals, and that the remaining 
states be urged to enact the same at 
their earliest opportunity, and 

Be it further resolved that the Con- 
gress of the United States be respect- 
fully requested to enact similar legis- 
lation bringing the federal govern- 
ment into the Agreement on Detainers 
as a full party. 
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Report of Nominating Committee, 
National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation, July 17, 1957 


The Nominating Committee sub- 
mits the names of the following can- 
didates for election to the Board of 
Trustees: 


For one-year term— 

Miss Henrietta Additon, New York 

Mr. Sanford Bates, New Jersey 

Mr. Joseph Y. Cheney, Florida (represent- 
ing the Professional Council) 

Mr. Joseph H. Hagan, Rhode Island 
(representing the Professional Council) 

Mr. Daniel E. Koshland, California 

Hon. George W. Smyth, New York 

Dr. Channing H. Tobias, New York 
For two-year term— 

Mr. Ward M. Canaday, Ohio 

Mr. Guy J. D’Antonio, Louisiana 

Mr. Irving W. Halpern, New York 

Mr. Frank C. Van Cleef, Ohio 
For three-year term— 

Mrs. Julius Ochs Adler, New York 
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Hon. Edward L. Garvin, New York 

Mr. Karl Holton, California 

Mr. Norman E. Isaacs, Kentucky 

Mr. Herbert W. Kochs, Illinois 

Hon. Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. J. Kirby McDonough, Texas 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Telford D. Orbison, Indiana 

Hon. Paul Reardon, Massachusetts 

The Committee wishes to advise 
that vacancies remain on the Board 
and that suggested names of candi- 
dates to fill these vacancies are sin- 
cerely requested. 

Please notify the chairman or any 
committee member as to candidates 
to be proposed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Randolph Wise 
Paul Keve 
Maurice Koblentz 
Wayne Patterson 
J. Carrell Larmore 


Employment Opportunities 


[Employment opportunities not included 
below because of JouRNAL publication dead- 
lines are described in a mimeographed an- 
nouncement available at request from the 
Midwestern office of the National Probation 
and Parole Association, 1536 Vincennes Ave- 
nue, Chicago Heights, Illinois.] 


Santa Rosa, California 


Probation Worker, Sonoma County. 
College graduate with a minimum of one 
year of experience in probation or parole 
work. $4,704 to $5,640; liberal vacation 
and other benefits. Final filing date for 
written examination, Jan. 27; exam will 
be given on Feb..8. Apply to Sonoma 
County Civil Service Commission, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Portland, Maine 


Assistant Chief Juvenile Probation Of- 
ficer, man or woman, Portland Municipal 
Court. Master’s degree in social work is 
required; one or two years of experience 
working with juveniles in a good social 
agency is highly desirable. Salary, $5,000 
to $6,000, depending on experience. Write, 
describing education and experience, to 
David W. Armstrong, Chief Juvenile Pro- 
bation Officer, Portland Municipal Court, 
Portland, Me. 


New York, New York 


Social Work Supervisor, woman, a new 
position in private aftercare agency serv- 
ing court and prison cases. MSW and 
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administrative ability necessary. Salary, 
with or without maintenance, is open. 
Write Miss Dorothy Koelsch, Executive 
Director, Women’s Prison Association of 
New York, 110 Second Ave., New York 
oe es 


Dayton, Ohio 


Probation Counselors, men and women, 
for expanding juvenile and domestic re- 
lations court and detention home; present 
staff to be doubled during construction 
of new building. BA required; casework- 
ers with graduate training and supervisory 
or other experience eligible for rapid ad- 
vance. Good references, stability, and 
capacity to grow also required. Counselors’ 
salary, $4,800 to $5,200; Assistant Super- 
visors’, $5,300 to $5, 600; Supervisors’, 
$5,700 to $6,000; all depending on quali- 
fications. Write Mark Eshbaugh, Admin- 
istrative Assistant and Referee, Montgom- 
ery County Juvenile Court, Rm. 301, New 
Courthouse, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Superintendent, Gumbert (Allegheny 
County) School for girls of 12 to 16; 
maximum population, 68. Required are 
BA in social services—sociology or psy- 
chology; professional social work with 
problem or neglected children; and ad- 
ministrative experience. $9,000 with main- 
tenance; increments. Write John H. Mor- 
gart, 240 S. Winebiddle Ave., Pittsburgh 
24, Pa. 


Charleston, South Carolina 


Probation officers (2), male, Domestic 
Relations Court. Bachelor’s degree; one 
year experience in social welfare or simi- 
lar agency, or one year of graduate train- 
ing in recognized school of social work. 
$3,900 and travel allowance. Write to 
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Judge C. B. Pearce, Domestic Relations 
Court, Charleston, S. C. 


Seattle, Washington 


Caseworker-probation officers, men and 
women, to work with dependents and 
delinquents; do diagnostic investigations 
and supervise probationers. Good casework 
supervision and psychiatric consultation, 
in-service and student training, and ad- 
vancement opportunities. MSW required; 
one year of graduate training plus one 
year of social work experience may be 
accepted. $4,920 to $5,880, according to 
qualifications. Retirement and social se- 
curity plans. Write Martin Falsberg, As- 
sistant Director, King County Juvenile 
Court, 1211 East Alder, Seattle 22, Wash. 


Washington 


Superintendent, Washington State Re- 
formatory at Monroe. Population, 720 
(average age, 22); staff, 210. Minimum 
qualifications: 5 years of progressively 
responsible supervisory or administrative 
experience in an adult correctional in- 
stitution, including overall responsibility 
for planning, organizing, and supervising 
a program such as institutional business 
management, custody, or rehabilitation; 
and either a college degree or additional 
experience. $9,552 to $11,400; quarters, 
maintenance, and transportation are pro- 
vided; state retirement system plus social 
security. Department of Institutions wants 
to fill this position as soon as possible. 
Round trip transportation expense offered 
to five top applicants for oral examina- 
tion, to be conducted by State Personnel 
Board in Seattle or Olympia. For bulletin 
and application form, write immediately 
to State Personnel Board, 212 General 
Administration Bldg., Olympia, Wash., or 
phone Fleetwood 25611, Ext. 8071. 
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The Sutherland Papers, Albert 
Cohen, Alfred Lindesmith, Karl 
Schuessler, eds. Pp. 330. Bloomington, 
Indiana University Press, 1956, $5. 


The writings and research of the 
late Edwin H. Sutherland, long 
regarded during his lifetime as the 
dean of American criminologists, con- 
stitute a rich legacy to the fields of 
criminology and penology. A reading 
of the papers and selections in the 
posthumously gathered Sutherland 
Papers should speedily dissipate any 
lingering doubt of the essential 
soundness and scientific probity of his 
contributions to modern  crimino- 
logical knowledge. For Professor 
Sutherland was, in a sense, a perfec- 
tionist, and nothing short of the most 
painstaking honesty and fidelity to 
scientific fact was acceptable to him. 


It was for this reason perhaps— 
although this is not commonly known— 
that he was his own most devastating 
critic. In this volume, consisting of 
excerpts from larger published writ- 
ings, fugitive published papers, un- 
published commentaries, and formal 
and informal addresses, we gain some 
perspective upon the dimensions of 
his mentality. We obtain a penetrat- 
ing insight into the way in which 
some of the most provocative elements 
of his thinking were developed, and 
into the painstaking care he exercised 
in re-evaluating concepts which were 
open to question. Since many of the 
papers appearing in this volume have 
not previously been readily accessible, 
this publication should prove of con- 
siderable value to professional crim- 
inologists and penologists. 
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One of Sutherland’s greatest con- 
tributions to American criminology 
was his criticism. That he himself 
was not immune to criticism by others 
can be seen in the way he reacted to 
pressures to modify the principle of 
“differential association,” with which 
his name is perhaps most prominently 
associated. This principle, an effort 
to formulate in specific theoretical 
terms the causation of crime, is per- 
haps the most notable effort made 
by an American criminologist to de- 
velop a comprehensive explanation 
for the phenomenon of crime. It is 
not generally known, however, that 
Sutherland was distinctly aware of 
some of its major shortcomings and, 
toward the end of his career, was 
attempting to restate this conception 
in a form which took account of 
some of the exceptions to the doctrine 
which his critics were pointing out. 

The theory, in its original form, 
applied most cogently to those areas 
in which criminal behavior was 
learned and, as such, was viewed by 
Sutherland as operating within a 
“closed system’’—one in which criminal 
patterns of behavior were system- 
atically inculcated. For those who are 
professionally engaged in crimino- 
logical research, however, the theory 
has much broader implications and 
Sutherland, before his untimely death, 
was on the verge of incorporating 
within its framework the concepts of 
“opportunity” for crime, the intensity 
of need, the possibility of “alternate 
behavior,” and “susceptibility” to 
criminal motivation. The latter par- 
ticularly, as the present reviewer has 
learned in his own research and which 
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he has come to regard as “suggestibil- 
ity to crime,” may prove a provocative 
concept. It is unfortunate that Suther- 
land did not have occasion to com- 
plete his work in this area. 

Sutherland was a remarkable com- 
bination of an original theorist and 
a staunch protagonist of what Thomas 
Huxley used to refer to as “the little 
facts”; i.e., the solid and substantial 
underpinning upon which all sound 
theory must rest. For this reason, he 
was extremely suspicious of fads and 
cults in an area of human knowledge 
in which, unfortunately, cults and 
fads have been all too common. Many 
of the selections appearing in this 
volume, therefore, are devoted to 
criticism of points of view which have 
enjoyed, and are still enjoying, wide 
vogue, despite the fact that their 
scientific validity is highly question- 
able. The point is, however, that 
Sutherland’s criticism was never cap- 
tious but was based upon highly 
detailed and specific expositions of 
major weaknesses. 

A case in point and a brilliant 
example of his method is his devastat- 
ing critique of William Sheldon’s 
Varieties of Delinquent Youth, pre- 
pared in 1951 toward the end of his 
career. Typical of his approach is the 
logical order in which the propositions 
of his criticism are articulated, his 
insistence upon precise formulation of 
the concepts being employed, and his 
acute awareness of the kinds of facts 
which are relevant to the point of 
view being advanced. His exposition 
of some of the major weaknesses in 
the work of Hooton, Sheldon, and 
some of the earlier work of the 
Gluecks, in these respects, becomes a 
kind of critical tour de force from 
which criminologists today might 
benefit appreciably. Not the least of 
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his critical abilities was his tendency 
to rearrange the same facts to indicate 
not only the weakness of the theory 
in question, but frequently to indi- 
cate that the converse might equally 
apply—a critical device applied with 
particular effectiveness in the Sheldon 
study. Thus, in commenting on the 
Sheldon data, he is moved to state 
with wry, although probably uninten- 
tional, humor that the findings of the 
study are “in direct conflict with 
[Sheldon’s] conclusions” and that this 
“is probably the most important result 
of Sheldon’s study.” 

That his acerbity operated on other 
subjects can be seen in his justifiable 
concern with the heavy inroads of 
psychiatric control over the courts 
and the penal process. “There is no 
more reason,” he states, “for turning 
over to the psychiatrist the complete 
supervision of a criminal who is found 
to be psychopathic than for turning 
over to the dentist the complete super- 
vision of a criminal who is found to 
have dental cavities.” For those who 
are conversant with Sutherland’s gen- 
eral orientation and theory, this view 
is comprehensible and plausible. 

Although Sutherland was primarily 
interested in problems of criminal 
causation, the papers in this volume 
indicate the broad range of his inter- 
ests. Organized in topical order and 
not in chronological sequence, they 
include most of the major areas of 
modern criminology: white collar 
crime, crime and social organization, 
juvenile delinquency, control of crime, 
methods and techniques, and evalua- 
tion of criminological research. His 
paper on “Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” given in 1945, is both 
timely and illuminating. It describes 
the attempt to apply to a practical 
problem certain segments of his 
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theoretical thinking and suggests the 
soundness of a genuine community- 
oriented approach to the problems of 
delinquency. 

The editors are to be commended 
for including at the end of this 
volume a selected bibliography of the 
work of this most inseminating of our 
contemporary criminologists. 

HERBERT A. BLOCH 

Professor, Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology, Brooklyn Col- 
lege 

We Call Them Criminals, Ralph 
S$. Banay, M.D. Pp. 291. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957, $3.95. 


Dr. Ralph S. Banay’s We Call Them 
Criminals is a forceful, erudite book 
which is easy to read even if it does 
necessitate picking up the dictionary 
now and then to look up some in- 
frequently used words. Its title and 
its chapter headings would make one 
believe that the former chief psychia- 
trist of Sing Sing prison might cover, 
in this nontechnical book, a good 
cross section of the kind of population 
usually encountered in a state prison. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. In 
the section entitled “The Criminal 
Mind in Action” one meets with an 
extremely interesting collection of 
case histories which on closer examina- 
tion proves to include only those 
spectacular types of offenders who are 
of particular interest to the sensation- 
hungry public press. Thus, Dr. Banay 
focuses under his microscope the 
rapist, the female arsonist, the slum- 
dwelling robber, the assaultive and 
violent psychopath, the impulsive 


murderer, the armed robber-murderer 
of the gangster type, and the mass 
murderer. 

One seeks in vain for the phony-check 
writer, the embezzler, the swindler, 


the burglar, the unlawful automobile 
driver, the car thief, the numbers 
racketeer, the drug peddler, the pick- 
pocket, and other representatives of 
the professional and nonprofessional 
criminal fraternity. 


This is not to say that Banay has 
failed to give enough in this book. He 
certainly demonstrates what a fine 
contribution psychiatry can make to 
correctional work. The insights and 
the explanations he offers are in- 
valuable. His early chapters—“The 
Causes of Crime,” “The Cheapening 
of Life,” “The Young Offender,” 
“Parents Can Help,” “Dynamics of 
Crime,” “Alcoholism and Crime’— 
contain a wealth of keen observations 
and generalizations which only a 
practicing criminologist who spends 
his daily life on the firing line could 
make. It furnishes profitable reading 
for any correctional worker wanting 
to become acquainted with the points 
of view and range of vision of a pro- 
minent representative of his psychiat- 
ric colleagues. (This is not to deny 
that the sociologically minded crimin- 
ologist will criticize Banay for over- 
emphasizing emotional disorders and 
the so-called “obscure” physical dis- 
eases in the etiology of crime, at the 
cost of playing down sociocultural 
factors.) 


This reviewer wholeheartely agrees 
with Dr. Banay’s recommendation in 
the concluding chapter of We Call 
Them Criminals: that we provide dif- 
ferent types of institutions for the 
“treatable” and the “nontreatable.” - 
But I am not quite as pessimistic 
about the future possibilities of the 
present-day prison as Banay seems to 
be; one can only modify and build on 
that which already exists. It is never 
possible to start with a completely 
clean slate. In this chapter, however— 
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as throughout the book—a profession- 
ally minded correctional worker will 
encounter many fine ideas he may 
have glimpsed but never fully ex- 
pressed. 
MAURICE FLOCH 
Clinical Psychologist, Detroit House 
of Correction, Plymouth, Michigan 


Jail Administration, Myrl E. Alex- 
ander. Pp. 326. Springfield, IIl., 
Charles C Thomas, 1957, $6.75. 


Students of the jail have long com- 
plained of the absence of reference 
material on the subject. They have 
noted that there are learned works 
on penology and the criminal, but 
very little on jails. Myrl E. Alex- 
ander’s Jail Administration is a good 
Start toward answering this obvious 
need. As a reference for use in the 
classroom or for in-service training it 
is well planned; its fifteen chapters 
are divided into 166 subheadings and 
it is well indexed. It has thirty-seven 
illustrations. But it has other uses: 
it is also an operating manual for the 
jail administrator. 

Into this authoritative book has 
gone Alexander’s experience as assist- 
ant director of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons, the world’s largest 
prison system. In it is the knowledge 
the author has accumulated over the 
years from reports to him by jail in- 
spectors under his supervision, and 
from his answers to inquiries on jails 
from governmental units all over the 
world. 

Of necessity, the book is primarily 
written in general terms because jail 
conditions vary so widely according 
to the size of the unit of government 
served, and the laws and concepts gov- 
erning the function of the jail (which 
are different in each jurisdiction). 
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But the principles expressed in Jail 
Administration apply to jails of all 
sizes. 

This statement must be qualified, 
however. On page 137, a sentence 
begins with this phrase: “In the 
smaller jail with population of less 
than 300 persons... .”” Alexander here 
expresses his natural tendency to 
“think big,” and his book treats the 
subject of large jails quite adequately. 
It gives, for instance, excellent de- 
tailed information on food service for 
the jail with tiled kitchen, batteries 
of ranges and steam cookers, and a 
corps of kitchen workers, including 
menu makers and their master menus. 
Other specific subjects, such as the 
proper ratio of dormitory space to 
cell space, are also applicable to larger 
institutions. (Alexander, incidental- 
ly, makes a good case for individual 
cells.) 

A recommended list of medical sup- 
plies for a jail, and directions for 
dosages, are given. This shows the 
care the author has taken to make 
this book complete and useful. Some 
of our friends in the medical profes- 
sion may feel that the book here 
enters their private field of responsi- 
bility, but jail administrators will find 
it useful. 

In fact, all who operate jails used 
as sentence institutions (as opposed 
to jails which are purely for prisoners 
awaiting trial) will find Jail Admin- 
istration of practical value. It is also 
a convenient source of information for 
members of local governing bodies— 
commissioners, supervisors, council- 
men, mayors, and judges—when they 
are faced with providing better, or 
larger, facilities, or with improving 
their jails. They can get a good start 
by using Jail Administration and ap- 
plying it to their local situation. 
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This book is surely only the first of 
many in a long neglected field. And, 
since there are in the United States 
a great many more jails with popula- 
tions of less than 300 than there are 
jails with larger populations, it is to 
be fervently hoped that Mr. Alex- 
ander, or some other author, of com- 
parable ability, will bring forth more 
detailed treatments of the little jail— 
especially of the jail operated by a 
county sheriff who has devoted most 
of his life to some other occupation, 
but who is genuinely interested in 
raising the standards of his jail (with- 
out having to make too great a per- 
sonal sacrifice) with the help of his 
constituents and other local officials. 

As a tool forged out of accumulated 
information and experience to fit the 
hand of anyone who earnestly seeks 
a solution for jail problems, Jail Ad- 
ministration is timely and much 
needed. It should be used to good 
effect. 

W. S. BRENT 
Supervisor of Jails, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Institutions 


Parker on Police, O. W. Wilson, ed. 
Pp. 235. Springfield, Ill., Charles C 
Thomas, 1957, $4.75. 


Parker on Police is for the most 
part a collection of speeches made 
by the Los Angeles chief of police, 
William H. Parker. It is edited by 
O. W. Wilson, long recognized as an 
authority on police administration. 

Chief Parker is well versed in his 
subject. He has spent more than a 
quarter of a century in the police 


| - service in Los Angeles; he holds an 


LL.B. degree from the Los Angeles 
College of Law, is a member of the 
California State Bar, and has been 
admitted to practice before the United 








States Supreme Court as well. He is 
a leading exponent of professionalism 
in police work and of the complete 
divorce of politics from law enforce- 
ment. 

Although it is a collection of 
speeches and has, therefore, a cer- 
tain amount of repetition, this book 
holds a surprising amount of interest 
for all concerned with the many phases 
of law enforcement. Justifiably, Los 
Angeles emerges as a criterion of 
progress in police administration. 

The speeches cover a wide range of 
problems confronting the modern 
police agency. Parker is especially good 
on the crime situation in the nation 
today, public responsibility for its 
causes and remedy, and the great im- 
portance of public and human rela- 
tions in law enforcement. He has 
done an excellent job of describing the 
great changes in police administration 
in recent years. 

Parker’s theories of crime and crime 
prevention are based on the police 
viewpoint—he emphasizes, for instance, 
the many obstacles that have ob- 
structed ideal enforcement—and _be- 
cause they are born primarily of his 
police experience, some of them will 
not be accepted by other kinds of 
professionals in correction. For ex- 
ample, he states that “As practicing 
policemen we are familiar with the 
fact that the average criminal does not 
believe that he is doing wrong.” My 
own experience in both the police 
field and in parole and probation work 
has been that this is true in only a 
minority of cases. In this instance 
Parker has considered only one facet 
of a many-sided problem. 

Excerpts from two speeches made 
to the Exchange Club touch upon 
parole and probation; these should 
be of interest to JOURNAL readers. 
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The Alcoholic Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter operated by Parker’s department 
is a most interesting experiment; simi- 
lar rehabilitative work could well be 
considered elsewhere. Parker, however, 
rightly questions whether a police de- 
partment (which is a law enforce- 
ment, not a rehabilitative, agency) 
should be operating such a center. 
Alcoholic rehabilitation should be 
undertaken by agencies whose per- 
sonnel are trained for it. This is, in 
my opinion, only one of the many 
problems in police administration 
_outlined in this book which would 
be at least partially remedied if 
each community agency’s role were 
more clearly understood by all. As an 
excellent description of the police role 
in correction, and therefore as a con- 
tribution to that clearer understand- 
ing, Parker on Police is recommended 
to all in the correctional field. 

THomAS R. JONEs 
Chairman-Director, State Board of 
Parole and Probation, St. Paul 
e 

Sociology of Deviant Behavior, 
Marshall B. Clinard. Pp. 599. New 
York, Rinehart, 1957, $6.50. 


Professor Marshall B. Clinard in 
Sociology of Deviant Behavior has in- 
troduced a dynamic approach, a new 
perspective, a unique methodology, 
challenging new insights, and func- 
tional analyses of data to the problem 
areas generally comprised under such 
captions as social problems, social 
pathology, social disorganization, 
social psychiatry, and criminology. He 
has attempted to apply sociological 
and social psychological theory and 
concepts to the analysis of major de- 
viations from social norms. 

Part I presents a fresh analysis of 
social norms and culturally approved 
ways of behavior. The main types of 


deviation from these approved be. 
havior patterns are listed and briefly 
described. The role of contemporary 
urbanism in the causation of these 
deviations is clearly pointed out. Part 
II follows with a comprehensive func 
tional analysis of each of these forms 
of social deviation. The principal 
forms of deviant behavior include de- 
linquency and crime, drug addiction, 
alcoholism, functional mental dis- 
orders, suicide, marital and family 
maladjustments, role and status con- 
flicts of the aged, deviation from the 
American Creed in respect to the 
treatment of minorities, and discrimin- 
ation against certain racial and na- 
tionality groups. The final section, 
Part III, outlines specific plans and 
programs for the reduction of deviant 
behavior, with special emphasis upon 
the group approach to social rein- 
tegration. 

The thesis is maintained throughout 
the volume that deviant behavior is 
human behavior since the same fun- 
damental processes are involved in 
both deviant and nondeviant behavior. 
Behavior cannot be sharply differen- 
tiated into deviant and nondeviant 
but rather is found on a continuum 
from one to the other. 


Although the components of per- 
sonality may be regarded as biogenic, 
psychogenic, and sociogenic, the so- 
ciogenic is the most important in 
studying both deviant and nondeviant 
behavior. In fact, the author espouses 
a sociogenic frame of reference and 
utilizes such social psychological tools 
and concepts as personality traits, at- 
titudes, motivation, social roles, self- 
concepts, and life organization in the 
explanation of deviant behavior. 

The available data regarding three 
widely accepted theories of deviant 
behavior are critically examined. The 
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first of these theories states that devia- 
tions are due to feeble-mindedness. 
The second theory asserts that devia- 
tions are due to physical body type. 
The third theory maintains that de- 
viations can be explained only in 
terms of the psychoanalytic hypothesis 
and psychoanalytic principles. 

The author shows that all three 
theories are defective and therefore 
highly inadequate for the explanation 
of deviant behavior. Research studies 
fail to reveal significant relationships 
between deviant behavior and intel- 
ligence or physical body type. Also, 
the psychoanalytic conception of the 
structure of personality (id, ego, and 
superego) , the idea of conflict between 
the three components of personality, 
the concept of the unconscious, and 
similar Freudian ideas have not been 
proven by empirical research, and 
therefore cannot serve as a basis for 
the explanation of deviant behavior. 
These theories of deviant behavior 
simply remain as unproven theories, 
a set of fanciful beliefs and opinions 
regarding deviant behavior. The 
author has performed yeoman’s service 
in unmasking these “intellectual 
rascals.” 

A major portion of the volume is 
devoted to an analysis of delinquency 
and criminal behavior. In this section 
one is impressed by the emphasis 
placed upon “delinquencies” instead 
of “delinquency,” “crimes” instead of 
“crime,” “delinquents” instead of “the 
delinquent,” “criminals” instead of 
“the criminal.” The implication of 
this emphasis for criminology and 
criminologists is strikingly clear. Crime 
is not an entity but a pluralism of 
criminal categories. Also, criminals 
differ greatly in respect to type; there 
are many criminal types—the murder- 
er, the sex offender, the property of- 
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fender, and the “white collar” crimi- 
nal, not simply “the criminal.” There- 
fore, there should be developed as 
many special “criminologies”’ and 
systems of correctional treatment as 
there are different criminal types. 

The present reviewer is greatly 
impressed by this stimulating volume. 
He is, however, disappointed in one 
respect. Sociology of Deviant Behavior 
fails to include a scientific method for 
the measurement of deviation from 
social norms for each of the types of 
deviant behavior; i.e., criminal be- 
havior, alcoholism, functional mental 
disorders, suicide, etc. 

Extensive case material, personal 
documents, and other primary source 
materials illustrate and supplement 
the discussion of all topics. The most 
recent material is included on such 
matters as racial desegregation. 

Morris G. CALDWELL 
Professor of Sociology, University of 
Alabama 


Delinquency, Sickness or Sin?, 
Richard Vincent McCann. Pp. 179. 
New York, Harper, 1957, $3. 


In this interesting short volume 
(Delinquency, Sickness or Sin?) Dr. 
Richard McCann, director of the 
Harvard Divinity School Seminar on 
Delinquency for its two years of 
existence (1954-1956), has attempted to 
reconcile and unify the sometimes 
divergent approaches to delinquency 
of religion, psychiatry, and the social 
sciences. In seeking to think through 
the problem of the role of the church 
in the reduction and prevention of 
delinquency, the seminar group whose 
experience was the basis of this volume 
studied the literature on delinquency 
and then sought direct experience with 
delinquents by participating in pre- 
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vention and treatment programs of 
agencies in the Boston area. While 
the experience thus obtained is some- 
what limited and provincial, to look 
for it is sound, and the author’s use 
of it is rather different from the con- 
ventional accounts of either the in- 
dividual field practitioner’s response 
to “delinquents I have known,” or 
the theoretician’s formulations about 
delinquents he has seldom seen, let 
alone worked with. 

Dr. McCann begins with a descrip- 
tion of a fairly typical day in a 
. juvenile court and notes, quite validly, 
that most of the offenses of the young- 
sters are not headline crimes of 
violence. He describes how a well- 
organized specialized court attempts to 
deal with each problem—by mapping 
out a singular course of action for 
each individual. This is followed by 
an account of his work with one of 
the youngsters he met in the court. 

Several chapters on the self-image, 
or how delinquents (in contrast to 
nondelinquents) see themselves, fol- 
low. These, and one on “Our Sick 
Society and Youth’s Predicament,” in 
which he questions the goals and 
values presented by our mass media— 
the press, radio, TV, movies—point up 
our shaky ethical and spiritual stand- 
ards and raise questions about some 
past and present treatment goals and 
methods. It is these chapters which 
probably provide the perspectives of 
most interest to field personnel in 
court, training school, and other cor- 
rectional agencies. 

Unfortunately, in the second half 
of the volume Dr. McCann comes to 
the conclusion that what seems, on 
much of the existing evidence, to be 
the problem of only some delinquents, 
is the universal problem inherent in 
delinquency: “He [the delinquent] 





has little sense of conscience, of sin, 
or guilt.” Dr. McCann then proceeds 
to espouse the extreme psychiatric ex- 
planation of Dr. Ralph Banay, whom 
he quotes as defining every offender, 
adult and juvenile, as “sick.” All 
current texts on delinquency and 
crime present a wide variety of data 
to suggest that psychopathology is 
only one of a number of determinants 
in deviant behavior. In addition to 
much of this evidence, many field 
workers would, because of their ex- 
perience, seriously challenge the con- 
clusion that every delinquent act is a 
symptom of emotional disturbance. 
At this time there is no valid evidence 
to indicate in any way that the range 
and frequency of emotional disturb- 
ance in delinquents is materially dif- 
ferent from that of the rest of the 
child population. This is not to deny 
that many delinquents have prob- 
lems—as do many nondelinquents. 
The assumption that emotional diff- 
culties and delinquency are always 
and inevitably found together must be 
questioned. Indeed, it is this very 
assumption that has probably con- 
tributed markedly to the relatively 
limited success of psychiatric clinics in 
dealing with delinquents. 

To the alternative—sickness or sin? 
—posed in his title, Dr. McCann 
answers that delinquency is both 
sickness and sin. The question may 
attract the clergy and the lay public. 
It will also repel professional workers 
in the field, who see delinquency as 
not necessarily either sickness or sin. 
The field has long striven to shed the 
moralistic concept of delinquency as 
sin; adequate objective study has in 
fact been retarded by this popular 
misconception, bred by our emotional 
conviction that delinquents are in- 
herently and willfully immoral. 
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Although Dr. McCann sets out to 
unify the contributions of several 
disciplines, he concludes by jettison- 
ing all but one, which narrows the 
scope and usefulness of his work. No 
one can deny the need for the greater 
use of clinical knowledge in this field. 
But to assume that clinical knowledge 
alone holds all the solutions is danger- 
ous and leads inevitably to failure. 

IRVING WEISMAN 
Associate Professor, School of Social 
Work, Hunter College 


The Churches and Juvenile De- 
linquency, Robert and Muriel Webb. 
Pp. 64. New York, Association Press, 
1957, 50¢. 


Bookstores and libraries contain 
many books on juvenile delinquency, 
too many of them oversimplifying the 
problem and giving ready panaceas. 
The Churches and Juvenile Delin- 
quency is not such another. In sixty- 
four pages Robert and Muriel Webb 
describe the complexities of delin- 
quency and explore some churches’ 
roles in dealing with it. Until this 
time very little has been written on 
the church’s responsibility for com- 
munity prevention and rehabilitation 
programs. 

The first half of this booklet ad- 
mirably explains the causes of delin- 
quency. Perhaps much of our retarded 
progress in understanding it has been 
due to the tendency to put the blame 
on some particular group; all too 
often we tend to find a convenient 
scapegoat—parents are at fault, the 
courts are too lax, our educational 
system is wrong, religious training is 
neglected. The fact is that probably 
none of these in-itself is the major 
cause, though all may share in the 
total responsibility. Delinquency is 
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a complex pattern of behavior which 
involves the individual, the family, 
and society in general. It may take 
many forms and have a combination 
of causes. 


Just as there is a tendency to find 
a single cause for delinquency, there 
is a tendency to find a single solution 
for it. It is the authors’ opinion that 
“These panaceas, if taken alone, are 
of dubious value at best.” Among 
such panaceas for delinquency, the 
Webbs include curfew laws, punish- 
ment of parents, strict punishment of 
the delinquent child, and outlawing 
certain kinds of reading material 
and entertainment. The community 
should be aware, they point out, that 
no single law will solve a problem 
which has such complex and deep 
roots. Of reading matter, for instance, 
they say: “A look at history will show 
that... horror and crime stories . . . 
have always existed. Greek myths are 
full of crime, promiscuity, and physi- 
cal violence. Nursery tales . . . are 
often gruesome.” 


Church responsibility and relation- 
ship to other agencies are discussed in 
the second half of this booklet. The 
church is concerned with the problem 
because, the Webbs state, “delin- 
quency in many aspects represents a 
problem created where there is an 
absence of Christian love and often it 
represents the failure on the part of 
the community to be Christian in 
dealing with its children.” 

The Christian church creates a 
sense of value and worth for the life 
of the individual, which is so much 
lacking in the delinquent child. The 
church offers an opportunity for 
children to identify with a group, 
thus developing the sense of belong- 
ing. The church offers counseling for 
families and troubled children. It 
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offers a setting where the whole family 
may participate as a unit in work, 
worship, and fellowship. 
The church must extend its ministry 
by reaching out to delinquent chil- 
dren and accepting them into its life; 
congregations need to be prepared for 
this, since they often feel that normal 
young people might be contaminated 
by delinquent children. Studies 
planned and carried out by church 
and civic groups should explore the 
resources of the community in the 
prevention and treatment of delin- 
_quency. A greater use of church re- 
creational facilities is needed. More 
volunteers to aid service agencies 
working with youth—such as Big 
Brothers, YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts—are important. The 
church needs to provide religious serv- 
ices and chaplaincy programs in our 
juvenile institutions, particularly our 
detention homes. We cannot forget 
that “the Church is much more than 
a settlement house or a reservoir of 
volunteer service. It is the repository 
of God’s grace and of God’s concern 
for men.” 
Rev. HAROLD E. DAvipsoN 
Juvenile Diagnostic Center, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


A Class for Disturbed Children: a 
case study and its meaning for educa- 
tion, Leonard Kornberg. Pp. 157. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Co- 
lumbia University Teachers College, 
1957, $3.75. 


There should be great consolation 
to the social worker, teacher, group 
therapist—in fact to any who have 
labored with the “disturbed” child— 
in Leonard Kornberg’s A Class for 
Disturbed Children. It is indeed 
refreshing to find a teacher so aware 
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and so sensitive to the problems of 
dealing with these “crippled children,” 
as Mr. Kornberg so aptly describes 
them. And to find that his awareness 
is not of the “armchair” variety, but 
came through the crucible of actual 
struggle with these kids in the class. 
room—every variety of them—is to be 
even more impressed by his sincere 
concern, his probing for the age-old 
answers to many questions which have 
long bedevilled teachers of even the 
so-called “normal.” 

But more important and more basic 
is his honest attempt to evaluate the 
teacher’s role. There is in A Class for 
Disturbed Children a detailed anecdo- 
tal picture of the actual classroom 
activity which vivifies the full com- 
plexity and the nerve-wracking busi- 
ness of dealing with these boys—the 
necessity of being aware, alert, and 
imaginative enough to try to meet 
their attempts to “test” with their 
name-calling, their defiance, their 
subtle jockeying for position with the 
teacher and the group. The book 
shows the impact of inner pressures 
on the child which the teacher can 
only guess at, but the results of which, 
in acting-out behavior, he has to deal 
with daily. And the book shows the 
teacher’s learning process; his discov- 
ery of how dangerous it is to offer 
any physical contact, no matter how 
well meant, if the boy is not ready; of 
how one must alternately cajole, de- 
mand, and ignore within that care- 
fully delineated structure which is 
called “‘permissiveness.” 

Working in a school with a full 
clinic compiement, Mr. Kornberg 
raises some very pertinent questions 
about the problems of clinic-school 
relations. There is the age-old cry 
for more information about the child 
from the clinic. However, Mr. Korn- 
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berg does not indulge in the age-old 
rivalries, though he is aware of them; 
he honestly seeks the answer from the 
point of view of the child’s needs. In 
this process of seeking he comes 
through with a philosophy of teaching 
as a “dialogue” which has very pro- 
found meaning for all disciplines 
working with the emotionally sick. 
With this attitude he actually ap- 
proaches, though perhaps he does not 
quite recognize, the answer to some 
of his questions about the role of the 
therapist vs. the teacher in a group: 
that “facts,” either on the boy’s back- 
ground or immediately precipitating 
events, are not important; that the 
adult may lean heavily on facts for 
his own security; but that in the end, 
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as Mr. Kornberg so clearly indicates 
in his own handling of these boys, 
only the acceptance the adult has for 
these kids (no matter what part of 
them has been battered, or what par- 
ticularly painful current experience 
they are struggling with) makes any 
difference. Without this acceptance 
which each tries to find in his own 
way in each adult, he cannot learn, 
nor can he live in peace in the world. 
This is an alive, thoughtful, and 
stimulating book over which one can 
ponder long and come forth richer in 
depth of feeling about these unhappy 
children. 
MARION COHEN 
Director, Treatment Service, Youth 
House, New York City 
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